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é¢ HE principle of social insurance exemplified in the pre- 
vention of the economic consequences of accidents in 
industry should be extended widely to cover the other calamities 
of life. The terrors of sickness, unemployment, and depen- 
dent old age could be lessened if we provided social insurance 
to distribute the burden and keep it from falling with crushing 
force upon the few who are the victims. The social effects of 
these disasters are exactly the same as those resulting from 
accidents. Logic points to the remedy in social insurance.” — 


JoHN A. Lapp, in Presidential Address before National 
Conference of Social Work. 
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In The Foreground 


UTSTANDING events in the field of protective 
labor legislation since the June issue of this REVIEW 
include— 


(1) Putting into operation the new federal Longshore- 
men’s Compensation Act with high standards and with 
exceptionally well qualified deputy commissioners (dis- 
cussed on pages 195-199 of this REVIEW). 


(2) Courageous, incisive diagnosis—by a leading coal 
company president—of the failure of the bituminous coal 
industry with respect to coal mine safety (pages 212-214). 


(3) Substantial reduction of workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates by the Ohio exclusive state fund at a time 
when commercial insurance companies are making further 
increases in their rates (page 206). 


(4) Organized attacks by fee-charging employment 
agencies against public regulation of the fees charged to 
job-seeking workers—workers who are, unless protected 
by law, in a particularly defenseless position (pages 209- ' 
210). 

Meanwhile, increasing interest in the administration of 
labor laws indicates the need of a thorough, comprehen- 
sive study of the actual results of state intervention in the 
field of industrial relations. 


These timely topics, among others, will be discussed 
at the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation which will be held at 
Washington, December 27-29. Several sessions will be 
held jointly with the American Economic Association and 
with other related social science organizations. 


Two of “The Backward Five’’ Southern states—Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina—will have an opportunity in 
1928 to adopt workmen’s accident compensation. The 
other three—North Carolina, Arkansas and Florida—will 
not hold regular legislative sessions until 1929. Meantime 
the need in these states for compensation protection 


‘steadily increases, and continued educational work is 
essential to remove at last the “black spots” still remain- 
ing on the workmen’s compensation map (pages 200- 
204). 

With old age pension legislation already in effect in 
six states and one territory, and laws providing for rock 
dusting mines to prevent disasters due to coal dust ex- 
plosions in effect in six states, the legislative campaign 
for the general adoption of these important measures is 
meeting with increasingly widespread interest and discus- 
sion, and encouragement to more intensive efforts. 


When Congress meets in December it should not fail 
to take early action with a view to incorporating in federal 
legislation the principle of stabilizing employment and in- 
dustry through advance planning of public works (page 
-210). A resolution to authorize an official study of this 
proposal was reported favorably at the last session but 
final action was prevented by the filibuster. And Con- 
gress should, of course, promptly adopt accident compen- 
sation for the District of Columbia. 


Elsewhere in this REVIEW (pages 225-243) appears 
a spirited discussion of the question: “Do Prosperity and 
Welfare Work in America Make Unnecessary the Estab- 
lishment of Protective Labor Standards?’’ The reaffir- 
mation of the need for labor legislation by conspicuously 
able students of social and industrial problems is given 
added interest by the discussion of measures of labor pro- 
tection of world-wide importance at the meeting this 
month at Vienna of our International Association for 
Social Progress. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Legislative Notes 


APPRECIATION of the “yeoman service and cooperation” of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation in bringing about the enactment of 
the new federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act was expressed by the International Longshoremen’s Association at 
its convention in July. eS 

Action was taken by the Massachusetts Federation of Labor at its recent 
convention looking to the adoption of an exclusive state fund for work- 
men’s compensation insurance similar to the highly successful Ohio 
law. An initiative campaign is under way to place this measure before 
the voters on the 1928 ballot. In opening the campaign President John 
Van Vaerenewyck quoted from the article “Employers Coming to 
Grips With Compensation Costs Under Commercial Insurance” which 
appeared in the June number of this Review. 


© 
Tue American Public Health Association meets in 56th annual con- 


vention at Cincinnati, October 17-21; the National Safety Council, at 
Chicago, September 26-30; the American Federation of Labor, at Los 
Angeles, October 3; the International Association :of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions at Atlanta, September 27-30; the Inter- 
national Association of Public Employment Services at Detroit, October 
25-27; the American Association for Labor Legislation at Washington, 
December 27-29, . os 

“Tur value of rock dust to render inert the coal dust in mines and 
so prevent or limit explosions is undisputed by all but the most biased 
and unenlightened persons,” declared Edward Steidle of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, in an address recently before the American 
Mining Congress. “Within two years possibly 2,000 lives have been 
saved because mines in which local ignitions occurred had been rock 
dusted.” That the rock dust remedy for mine disasters due fo coal 
dust explosions is a discovery of modern engineering science that has 
been reinforced by ample and convincing practical experience in both 
American and British mines was emphasized by the American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation in a recent issue of The Nation. 

2 

Trisute to the memory of the late United States Senator William Hughes 
of New Jersey was paid before a large gathering of people June 25 at 
the unveiling of a statue of the Senator in front of the Passaic County 
Court House, Paterson. While serving as congressman, many will re- 
member, the late Mr. Hughes was in charge in the House of the bill 
drafted by the American Association for Labor Legislation and passed 
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by Congress to abolish the dreaded occupational disease “phossy jaw” in 


the manufacture of matches. 
© 
An article in Coal Age for August on “Coal Mine Safety: A Modern 


Challenge to the Mine Owner and Executive,” by John B. Andrews, 
secretary of the American Association for Labor Legislation, points out 
that accident prevention in coal mines “calls for nothing impractical— 
simply putting into universal practice the available engineering knowl- 
edge of what can and should be done.” 
© 

Amonc visitors at the headquarters of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation in September was Dr. Alfred Manes, outstanding 
conservative German authority on social insurance, Professor at the 
University of Berlin and Director of the Deutscher Verein Fir Ver- 
sicherungs-Wissenschaft. 


° 
HEALTH INSURANCE in Germany, under an act of July 16, has been ex- 


tended in compulsory form to salaried people whose annual income 
is not in excess of 3,600 marks as against the 2,700 marks which has 
been in effect. With this extension, the number of insured (compulsory 
and voluntary) and their dependents with medical rights becomes about 
36,000,000 in a population of about 63,000,000. On the same day, July 
16, a most interesting full-fledged unemployment insurance measure 
was enacted. It applies substantially to the same classes as are in- 
sured against sickness. 


© 
JosEpH P. Ryan, president of the Central Trades and Labor Council of 


New York City, was unanimously elected president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association at its annual convention in July. He 
succeeds Anthony J. Chlopek who held the office for three two-year 
terms and was not a candidate for re-election. 


“ROCK DUSTING is essential,” declared Clyde A. McDowell, assistant to the 
general manager of mines of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, in an 
address before the American Mining Congress on accident prevention 
in coal mines. oa 


McComs, Mississippi, has a population of about 8,000. It has a cotton 
mill and the Illinois Central railroad shops. Since Mississippi is one 
of the five remaining “black spots” on the workmen’s compensation 
map, workers in McComb are not protected by a state accident com- 
pensation law. The mere suggestion that Mississippi needs such a law 
has aroused one prominent citizen to a fury of opposition. As ex- 
pressed in the local Journal, his antagonism takes the form of (1) praise 
for the existing damage suit system and (2) misrepresentation of 
workmen’s compensation. For instance, (and note the demagogic in- 
jection of the color issue) he declares “If such a law was passed, it 
would have to carry the same benefits for all—the engineer, the con- 
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ductor, the fireman, the brakeman, the machinist, the negro helper 
* * * suffering the same accident, would receive the same compensa- 
tion.” Commenting on this, the Railroad Trainman says: “It might be 
well for Mr. Hudson to read a copy of any of the compensation laws 
now in operation in the United States.” 
° 
A MINoR employed by a construction company in Michigan was fatally 
injured in an accident. Since minors are not included under the state 
workmen’s compensation act in this state, suit has been brought against 
the company for $100,000 damages. 
° 
A STARTLING insufficiency in the reserves of casualty companies as of 
the year 1925, to cover their ultimate liabilities on losses incurred 
before the end of the year but not reported, is disclosed by a special 
investigation just completed by the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. The examination reveals that these claims ultimately developed 
to a total of $8,488,042, or 236.11 per cent more than the insurance com- 
panies’ estimates of $2,525,391. 


° 
PornTING out that 321 miners were killed as a result of coal dust 


explosions in American mines during 1926, Scott Turner, Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, says in an article in Coal Age: “Figuring 
each fatal accident as the destroyer of 6,000 man-days of productive 
labor, in accordance with the standard adopted by the Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, the coal-dust explosions 
in bituminouus mines, in the past year, represent the loss of nearly 
2,000,000 man-days.” He declared that more rapid extension of the use 
of rock dust offers the greatest promise of a’reduction in the loss of 
life from explosions in bituminous coal mines. 
© 

Commissioner H. M. Srantey of the Georgia Department of Com- 
merce and Labor was elected president of the Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada at the Associ- 
ation’s annual convention in June. The next meeting will be held in 
New Orleans in May, 1928. 


© 
Tue Court of Appeals of New York State, the highest court in the state, 


upholds peaceful picketing in labor disputes, in a decision handed down 
May 31. The action in which this most important decision was made 
was an appeal filed by the Waiters’ and Waitresses’ Union, Local 
No. 1, New York against a decision of the Appellate Division which 
granted the Exchange Bakery and Restaurant, Inc., New York City, 
an injunction restraining members of the Waiters’ Union from picket- 
ing its restaurant during a strike. As the New York World says: 
“The decision written by Judge Andrews holds in effect that labor 
has a right to organize to improve its lot; that this involves the right 
to strengthen its ranks and appeal to other workmen; and that it may 
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do this through pickets if they commit no breach of the peace. This 
is sound reasoning. If a breach of the peace is committed, the proper 
recourse is to the criminal law.” And as the New York Times remarks: 
“The majority opinion, written by Judge Andrews, is based on philo- 
sophical common sense and judicial notice of actual economic condi- 
tions.” 


© 

DiscussinGc coal mine safety before the fourth annual convention of 
Practical Coal Operating Men under the auspices of the American 
Mining Congress, W. D. Brennan, general manager, Stag Canyon Fuel 
Co., Dawson, New Mexico, said: ‘We make a practice of rock dusting 
our main hauling roads and cross entries fairly well to the working 
face.” And, he pointed out that “under the New Mexico compensation 
law we carry our own insurance. Compensation payments for the 
first quarter of 1926 were $5,106.15 as compared with $3,827.87 for the 
same period of 1927.” 


JosEpH J. Watsu, until recently secretary of mines of Pennsylvania, re- 
ports that there have been fewer fatalities in coal mine accidents in this 
state during the four-year period 1923 to 1926 inclusive than during 
the four years 1919 to 1922 inclusive. Under similar conditions, his 
figures show, there were 218 fewer lives lost in the bituminous mines 
and 278 fewer deaths in the anthracite mines during the 1923-1926 
period than during the four preceding years. 

° 

A Toray of 180,420 industrial accidents, of which 2,136 resulted fatally, 
were reported in Pennsylvania in 1926. This is an increase of 2.3 per 
cent over 1925. 


© 
Expenses of illness are the most common cause of financial stress 


among workers, according to a study of 4,000 credit unions loans made 
by Mildred John, Fellow in the Research Department of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston. 


Dr. Wade WRIGHT, assistant medical director of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in an address at the recent Conference on In- 
dustrial Nursing declared that “much poor health among workers is due 
to the conditions under which they work. There are approximately 
twice as many absences due to illness caused by working conditions in 
industries at the present than through accidents.” 


Unitep States SENATOR Ropert F. Wacner of New York, as legal 
counsel for the Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees, 
has decided to institute action in the Supreme Court to have declared 
illegal and fraudulent the “yellow dog” contract of employment that 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Railroad of Greater New York is forc- 


ing its employees to sign as a condition of employment. This con- 
* 
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tract requires such employee to join a union maintained by the com- 
pany and to agree not to become a member of any bona fide labor 
union. President William Green of the American Federation of Labor 
denounced this contract and the company union it seeks to benefit in a 
speech before the convention of the Longshoremen’s International 
Union at New York City July 14. He said: “It is un-American in 
principle, reprehensible in practice and vicious in operation.” 
° 

Water H. Giascow, who for the past fifteen years has been assistant 
general superintendent of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, has been 
appointed Secretary of Mines of Pennsylvania. He succeeds Mr. James 
J. Walsh who served as secretary with distinction during the Pinchot 
administration. 


© 
Farm labor in California is brought under the protection of the work- 


men’s accident compensation law by an act which went into effect Sep- 
tember 1. All farmers and their employees shall be conclusively pre- 
sumed to have accepted the provisions of the compensation law unless, 
prior to the occurrence of any injury, either the employer or the em- 
ployee shall have given notice of rejection. 
2 
ILLt1Inois employers are warned by the state Manufacturers’ Association 
that “under the amended workmen’s compensation act minors illegally 
employed when injured are entitled to additional workmen’s compen- 
sation amounting to 50 per cent above the regular sum due.” 
© 
A RECENT article in Iron Trade Review reports that steel producers now 
“feel that considerable has been gained by the establishment of the 
eight-hour day.” Among the practical advantages cited is “the allevia- 
tion, to a marked extent, of the problem of labor turnover.” 


© 
WittiAm A. MarsHati, who has been appointed deputy commissioner in 
charge of the Seattle office under the new federal longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation act, served as a member of the Oregon 
Industrial Accident Commission continuously from 1913 to 1927, which 
is the longest period of service of a compensation law administrator 
in the western part of the United States. As the Portland Telegram 
says, Mr. Marshall’s new appointment “comes as well deserved recogni- 
tion- of skilled and conscientious service,’ and he “carries with him 
the esteem of the state he has served so long and well.” 
° 
ImMEpIATE legislative demands on the program adopted by the New York 
State Federation of Labor at its convention in Syracuse, August 24, 
include an old age pension law, an exclusive state fund for workmen’s 
compensation insurance, inclusion of all occupational diseases under the 
workmen’s compensation act, and a law to regulate issuing of court 
injunctions in industrial disputes. 
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Texas State Federation of Labor officials, under instructions adopted at 
the recent convention, are inquiring into the advisability of a referen- 
dum petition to change the constitution so as to permit the adoption 
of a state fund for workmen’s accident insurance. 

° 

AMERICAN industry loses $1,800,000,000 annually “because of the ab- 
sence of workmen due to preventable diseases,” according to an estimate 
by Dr. John H. Graves, chairman of the Hospital Betterment Committee 
of the League for the Conservation of Public Health in an address at 
the League’s convention in San Francisco. 

© 

Art its biennial convention in Detroit recently, the Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers adopted an old age pension system for members over 
65 years of age. } 

Dean E. A. Horsroox, who for the past five years has been head of 
the School of Mines and Metallurgy at Pennsylvania State College, has re- 
signed this position to become Dean of the combined Engineering and Mining 
School at the University of Pittsburgh. Dean Holbrook is a distinguished 
mining authority and an outstanding champion of coal mine safety in- 
cluding rock dusting bituminous mines to prevent disasters due to 
coal dust explosions. © 

Some national organizations are declining to hold their conventions in 
Florida for the reason that this state—which is the outstanding black spot 
on the workmen’s compensation map—has indicated a backward attitude 
toward industrial problems by refusing to adopt an accident compensation law 
at the last session of the legislature. 

2 

LEGISLATIVE troubles are multiplied by division. 


° 

A SIDELIGHT on unemployment is found in a recent report of the 
Department of Commerce summarizing data collected at the 1926 census 
of manufactures. The value of products in 1925 aggregated $62,705,714,000 
as against $43,427,224,000 in 1921. “The rate of increase from 1921 to 
1925—44.4 per cent—is, of course, abnormal,” the report states, “and is 
of interest not as a measure of growth but as indicating the extent of 
the industrial depression of 1921 and the completeness of the subsequent 
recovery.” The outstanding features of the report are the increase in 
production, the decrease in the employment of wage-earners, and the 
increase in horsepower in 1926, as compared with both 1923 and 1919. 
The average number of wage-earners employed in 1925 was smaller by 
4.4 per cent than the corresponding average for 1923, and was 6.7 per 
cent below that for 1919. Despite this decrease in wage-earner employ- 
ment, production increased, and this increase—as might be expected in 
view of the decrease in wage-earner employment—was accompanied by 
a considerable increase in horsepower over 1923 and a pronounced 
increase over 1919. 


New Federal Accident Compensation Law 
Begins Operation with High Standards 
of Administration 


DMINISTRATION of the new federal Longshoremen’s and 

Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, which went into effect 

July 1, has made a most favorable beginning. Few laws of wide 

application have begun operation with standards as high, and ad- 
ministrative personnel as able and experienced. 

The United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, which 
administers the act, has established fourteen district offices in 
various ports of the country and appointed fourteen deputy com- 
missioners, one for each district. Insurance carriers have been 
approved. Educational work, including largely attended meetings, 
is under way in the various districts to acquaint all who are directly 
affected by the act with its provisions. Principles of interpretation 
and procedure have been laid down by the commission for the 
guidance of the deputy commissioners. Already a large number 
of claims have come into district offices from injured harbor 
workers. 

Assurance of wise and just administration is found to an unusual 
degree in the character of the federal commission and its fourteen 
new deputies. The commission was fortunate in being able to 
select the deputy commissioners from any part of the country on a 
merit basis. Who they are, what district each will have charge of, 
and the qualifications which were the basis of their Civil Service 
standing and appointment, are here briefly stated: 


Danret J. Sutiivan, of Carson City, Nevada, appointed deputy commis- 
sioner at BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. Actuary-auditor of Nevada 
Industrial Commission, 1913-17. State Auditor, 1917-21. Chairman 
Nevada Industrial Commission, January 1, 1922 to date of appointment 
as deputy commissioner. Certified public accountant since 1913. 


Jerome G. Locke, of Livingston, Montana, appointed deputy commissioner 
at NEW YORK CITY. Civil Engineer by profession. Engineering 
work, 1904-14. Editor and owner daily newspaper, 1914-17. July, 1921, 
to May, 1927, Chairman of Montana Industrial Accident Board. 


Harry A. Netson, Madison, Wisconsin, appointed deputy commissioner at 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. Member of the bar. Reporter, 
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Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, July, 1918, to January, 1920. 
Examiner or referee Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, January, 
1920, to June, 1927. 

Joun W. Gorpon, of Seattle, Washington, appointed deputy commissioner 
at BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. Member of the bar. Claim adjuster 
for Washington Industrial Insurance Commission, February, 1919, to 
January, 1920. Chief Claim Agent January, 1920, to September, 1924. 
Supervisor of Industrial Insurance September, 1924, to January, 1925. 
Special Investigator for Industrial Insurance Commission, January to 
June, 1925. From January, 1925, engaged in the practice of law. 


SAMUEL S. Lowe, of Brooklyn, New York, appointed deputy commissioner 
at NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. Investigator for insurance company, New 
York City, beginning 1917. In 1919, representative of insurance com- 
pany before Compensation Board of New York State Department of 
Labor in trial cases. In 1920, accepted similar position at increased 
salary with an insurance company and performed duties of hearing 
attorney with supervision of group, of assistants until appointed deputy 
commissioner. 


Ricuarp P. Lawson, of Brooklyn, New York, appointed deputy commis- 
sioner at SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. For several months in 1916, em- 
ployed in office of Attorney General of State of New York. July, 1916, 
Assistant Examiner of Claims, New York State Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation. From January 1, 1916, examiner of claims in charge of 
group of assistants. Acted as referee in compensation cases in 1923, 
24, and ’25. June, 1925, Superintendent of compensation claims of an 
insurance company in New York City until appointed deputy commis- 
sioner. 


ArTHUR J. ALTMEYER, of Madison, Wisconsin, appointed deputy commis- 
sioner at CLEVELAND, OHIO. January, 1920, to April, 1922, Chief 
Statistician, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. April, 1922, to date 
of appointment as deputy commissioner, Secretary, Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin. Part of time performed duties of examiner or 
referee. Lecturer in Economics, University of Wisconsin, for past 
three years. 


_Kennetu G. McManieat, of St. Paul, Minnesota, appointed deputy com- 
missioner at LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. Member of bar. For 
about seven years in charge of legal aid department of United Charities 
of St. Paul. May, 1918, special agent for Workmen’s Compensation of 
Minnesota, Department of Labor and Industry. June, 1921, to date 
of appointment as deputy commissioner, referee in compensation cases 
for Minnesota Industrial Commission. 


Lronarp C. Brown, of San Francisco, appointed de issi 
F ‘ puty commissioner at 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. A carpenter by trade. Member of the bar. 
July, 1917, with California Industrial Accident Commission. November, 
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1917, to date of appointment as deputy commissioner, referee with Cali- 
fornia Industrial Accident Commission. 


Patrick J. Monauwan, of Columbus, Ohio, appointed deputy commis- 
sioner at ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. Member of bar. 1911, chief clerk 
to Attorney General, Ohio. Later appointed second assistant to same. 
July, 1917 to date of appointment as deputy commissioner, referee with 
Industrial Commission of Ohio. (Transferred to Galveston.) 


Letus N. Crowett, of Los Angeles, appointed deputy commissioner at 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. Member of bar. December, 1914 
to March, 1917 claim examiner, California State Compensation Insur- 
ance Fund. March, 1917, decision writer, California Industrial Accident 
Commission. October, 1921 to date of appointment as deputy commis- 
sioner, referee with California Industrial Accident Commission. Also 
at time of appointment as deputy commissioner, manager of Los 
Angeles office of California Industrial Accident Commission. 

WiurAm F. Mowry, of Denver, Colorado, appointed deputy commissioner 
at GALVESTON, TEXAS. Member of bar. October, 1917 to date 
of appointment as deputy commissioner, referee with Industrial Com- 
mission of Colorado. Acted as counsel for Industrial Commission of 
Colorado. (Since appointment has returned to Colorado commission.) 


Wm. A. MarsHatt, of Salem, Oregon, appointed deputy commissioner at 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. A printer by trade. In 1912, member 
of committee appointed by Governor of Oregon to prepare workmen’s 
compensation bill. November, 1913, appointed member of Oregon State 
Industrial Accident Commission and continued in that capacity until 
appointed deputy commissioner. 

Warren H. Priussury, of San Francisco, appointed deputy commissioner 
at SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. Member of bar. Instructor 
at law school 1914 to 1927. Law clerk California Industrial Accident 
Commission 1914 to 1915. Referee and assistant to attorney 1915-1923. 
Attorney 1923 to 1926. Engaged in practice of law February, 1926 to 
date of appointment as deputy commissioner. 


With such an auspicious beginning, the work of administering 
this act—the first federal accident compensation law covering work- 
ers in private employment—gives promise of maintaining high 
standards in every section of the nation. Functioning side by side 
with state compensation laws, the new federal act will doubtless be 
of aid (1) in strengthening the policies of those states where adminis- 
station is at high-water mark of intelligence and effectiveness, and 
(2) in stimulating better administration in states whose standards 
need to be raised. In the five Southern states that have not yet 
adopted workmen’s accident compensation, operation of the federal 
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act in protecting workers on board vessels at the dock, we may 
expect, will provide a favorable demonstration of the advantages 
of workmen’s compensation over the outgrown system of damage 
suits. This should give added impetus to the movement in these 
states for the early adoption of state compensation laws, and the 
final removal of the remaining “black spots” on the workmen’s com- 
pensation map. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation which drafted 
the federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, in cooperation with the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, will keep in close touch with developments under this important 
new law. Progress will be reported in the Review, with commenda- 
tion when desirable standards are maintained and constructive criti- 
cism whenever administrative developments appear to make it nec- 
essary. 

One of the first instructions issued by the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission to the deputy commissioners is 
that every effort shall be made to secure the payment of compensa- 
tion benefits promptly and with a minimum of controversy—a prime 
essential to the proper operation of a workmen’s compensation law. 


A “Waste of Money” Paid by Employers 
for Commercial Insurance 


| EOE re who are beginning to count the ever-increasing 
cost of letting commercial insurance companies carry their 
insurance required under workmen’s accident compensation laws 
will find illumination in the recent action of the New York 
Indemnity. 1 ioe 
This company has now resigned from nine of the “bureau” 
organizations that are supported by insurance companies. These 
bureaus include the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau (leader in 
the nationwide propaganda of commercial insurance against state 
funds), the Insurance Federation of America, the Boiler and Engi- . 
neering Insurance Survey Bureau, the Bureau of Personal Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, the W. F. Moore Glass Bureau, the 
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Plate Glass Insurance Exchange of New York, the Plate Glass 
Insurance Survey Bureau of New York, and the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House of Chicago. 

Spencer Welton, president of the New York Indemnity, is 
refreshingly candid in stating his reasons for quitting this imposing 
array of insurance-company organizations. 

“T’m trying to run a company economically and build it upon 
a sound basis,” he says. “Accordingly it has been my belief 
for some time that we have been spending a lot of money in 
belonging to bureaus and associations whose activities overlap. 
I am convinced that membership in such organizations under 
present conditions is a waste of money and the cause of a lot 
of waste motion. 

“Another thought is that the insuring public is entitled to 
have economies effected wherever possible so as to hold down 
the cost of insurance. Where there is duplication of bureaus 
the cost of insurance is inevitably increased.” 

Such a “waste of money” by which “the cost of insurance is 
inevitably increased” does not happen under exclusive state funds 
for workmen’s accident insurance. Employers may well bear in 
mind this frank admission of the New York Indemnity when the 
commercial insurance companies again demand still another increase 
in their rates. They may also consider by way of pleasing contrast 
the recent action of the exclusive state fund in Ohio in making sub- 
stantial decreases in compensation insurance rates. The economies 
and other advantages enjoyed by Ohio employers will be available 
to employers everywhere—as soon as enough of them insist that 
the state alone manage the insurance protection that it requires by 
law. 


SoS? 


Why “The Backward Five” Southern 
States Should Adopt Accident 
Compensation 


NLY five states—all in the South—still remain as black spots 

on the Workmen’s Compensation map. “The Backward 
Five” are Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas and 
Mississippi. 

All of these states have in recent years shown marked develop- 
ment. Some have been making industrial and occupational strides 
that are nothing less than revolutionary. Yet none of them has yet 
adopted a modern state program for dealing with occupational 
accidents. 

These Southern states increasingly need accident compensation, 
which fifteen years’ experience in America has demonstrated to 
be beneficial alike to employers, employees and the whole com- 
munity. 

Employers as well as safety experts and public officials through- 
out the country have given eloquent testimony to the fact that work- 
men’s compensation laws, in addition to providing reasonable and 
certain care for injured workers and their dependents, have proved 
a most effective stimulus to Accident Prevention. 


The Tragedy of Work Accidents 


What a work accident means to the wage-earner’s family and 
to the community without compensation protection has been vividly 
set forth by Warren H. Pillsbury who served as a referee of the 
California Industrial Accident Commission. Describing the tragedy 
of uncompensated disability to a worker, he wrote: 

“When obliged to leave work, the income of himself and his 
family is ended. His savings will seldom last for more than a 
week or two of idleness. He then becomes a charge upon rela- 
tives, friends and public charity. 

“Worry over his financial condition prolongs his illness. 
Inability to procure necessary medical and surgical appliances - 
or to take proper rest or sanatorium treatment delays recovery. 

“The children are taken from school prematurely and put to 
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work without adequate preparation or allowed to go upon the 
streets. 

“Eventually he may go to the county hospital for a long 
period of time, and his wife will be taken care of by the Asso- 
ciated Charities, or will undertake work beyond her strength 
and in turn become ill. 

“The employer has to break a new man into the work. 

“The community, friends or relatives have to support the 
family, and the man is inefficiently and haphazardly taken care 
of because of lack of organized social endeavor to meet the 
problem presented.” 


Costly “Damage Suit” System Still Exists in These 
Southern States 


In “The Backward Five” states, under the antiquated system 
of employer’s liability, both employer and employee are at the mercy 
of law suits. When an industrial accident occurs, the employer 
may have to pay—in addition to the expense of a trial—a big sum 
of money for damages ; the injured employee who sues his employer 
gets practically nothing; even when he wins, he must divide what 
he gets with his lawyer. 


Unsuited to Modern Conditions 


Commissions on employers’ liability appointed in over twenty 
states have, after exhaustive investigation, recommended a complete 
departure from this system of law. 

It was demonstrated that the doctrine of employers’ liability 
is unsuited to modern conditions of employment; that industry 
is now so complex and highly organized that the causes of acci- 
dents have become obscure and difficult to identify. 

As a result, reports show that in a substantial number of cases 
no recovery whatever is possible and in a still larger proportion, the 
damages awarded are negligible. 

Occasionally, we hear of large awards being made after a case 
has dragged through the courts for years during which time the 
family has been left destitute. 

But even in a successful suit, court costs and attorney’s fons 
sometimes ranging as high as 50 per cent of the sum granted con- 
sume a substantial part of the money awarded. 
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Finally, a law suit stirs up hard feeling between the worker and 
his employer. 
Harmful to the Community 


The present system in Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Florida assumes that the workman accepts the 
risks of his employment and gives him the right to sue, and to col- 
lect a sum as damages for the injury received, only if his employer 
is negligent. 

Forty-three states have already adopted workmen’s com- 
pensation laws because they have come to recognize that the 
law of employer’s liability is inherently unfitted to modern indus- 
trial conditions, grossly unfair to the worker, vexatious and 
sometimes very costly to the employer, and harmful to the com- 
munity. 


How These Southern States Can Lighten the Burden 


Families that are plunged into destitution as a result of a 
work accident that kills or disables the breadwinner must be 
assisted. A responsibility falls upon the state, whether or not 
the accident is due to the hazard of the job or to the negligence 
of employer or employee. If the state has no compensation 
law a heavy burden of relief is thrown upon public and private 
charity, and the community shares this burden. But the dis- 
tribution of the burden is not just, and such reliance on charity 
is uncertain and degrading. 

The modern principle is that the burden of accident relief should 
be borne by the industry. Just as employers in fixing the selling 
price of a product consider the cost of replacing machinery, so 
should the cost of relieving injured workers be considered as a part 
of the expense of production and made an element of the price of 
the manufactured article. This is the principle underlying work- 
men’s compensation. 

Workmen’s compensation lightens the burden of work acci- 
dents by distributing it justly and reasonably throughout the 
whole community, and by providing the greatest continuous 
incentive to accident prevention. 

Under a compensation law, medical treatment is provided imme- 
diately following an injury. Compensation begins after a short 
waiting period—in order to eliminate the great number of slight 
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injuries—and is paid promptly and regularly in the same manner 
as wages. The amount of compensation varies under different laws 
but is fixed at a certain percentage of weekly wages, within specified 
limits, and is graduated according to the severity of the disability. 
The aim of the law is not only to provide relief when it is most 
needed but also to restore the injured man as completely and quickly 
as possible to his job. 

The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor recently reported, after ten years’ operation of the state work- 
men’s compensation act, that this law has resulted in a marked 
decrease in distress and poverty due to work accidents. “Accidents 
are now compensated for with a certainty,” says the A. I. C. P. 
report. “Hospital and medical care are provided insuring a maxi- 
mum of possibility of early recovery and return to industry, and a 
considerable group of families are removed from the necessity of 
applying for relief to any organization.” 

As to accident prevention, the president of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, an organization of employers’ associa- 
tions, recently declared: “It may truly be said that the economic 
motive for safety provisions received a decided impetus in the com- 
pensation legislation.” 

Compensation laws were first introduced in the United States 
in 1911. No state which has once tried Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion has ever returned to Employers’ Liability. With this legis- 
lation now in successful operation in forty-three states and three 
territories, in addition to federal legislation for civilian employees 
and for harbor workers, workmen’s accident compensation has 
become a firmly accepted American principle. 


Which State of “The Backward Five” Will First Rise to Its 
Present Opportunity? 


The time is ripe for Arkansas—for Mississippi—for North 
Carolina—for South Carolina—for Florida to join the other for- 
ward-looking states in adopting a Workmen’s Accident Compensa- 
tion Law. The great material progress these five Southern states 
are making industrially as well as in street and highway and building 
construction is attracting nation-wide attention. Greater pro- 
duction and construction mean more accidents, and call for the 
modern and scientific remedy. 
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Employers’ liability, with its long-drawn-out, costly and uncer- 
tain damage suits, is an unjust and outgrown system. 

Workmen’s compensation—the modern plan—provides adequate 
and certain payments on a weekly basis at the time they are most 
needed. It furnishes the necessary stimulus to safety work through 
which accidents are prevented. It lessens the community burden of 
charitable relief. “A workmen’s compensation law is one of the 
means by which men judge the social status of a state.” 

Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina and Florida have already 
enacted legislation for the rehabilitation and retraining of industrial 
cripples. This legislation, which is supplementary to workmen’s 
compensation, is in effect in forty states. Having taken this forward 
step, why should these states delay any longer in adopting a work- 
men’s compensation law? 

There is an additional—and a new—reason why the need for 
action by the “Backward Five” at this time is more than ever urgent. 
Congress has recently enacted a law extending federal accident 
compensation to local harbor workers injured on board a vessel at 
the dock. The harbor workers thus covered include not only long- 
shoremen who load and unload vessels but also ship repairmen and 
others—no less than twenty-two different crafts. 

The new federal law, effective July 1, 1927, applies to all states 
including the backward five in the South. But in these five states— 
unless the legislatures promptly adopt supplementary legislation— 
these same employees, if disabled or killed while working on shore, 
have no recourse except suits for damages against their employers 
with “the laws delays” and the expenses and uncertainty and friction 
of litigation. 

Now that workmen’s compensation is for the first time in opera- 
tion in Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Florida covering a large number of hazardous employments, isn’t 
it timely and fair to all other employers and their employees to adopt 
a reasonable state workmen’s compensation law? 

Which state will be the first to join the rest of the Union in 
accident compensation legislation? 


If You Get Hurt in Florida— 


F a person gets hurt in an accident while he is in Florida, he is 

almost certain to find himself in a tragic position. Florida is 
the most conspicuous “black spot” on the workmen’s compensation 
map, and its 1927 legislature has failed to pass a well-considered 
accident compensation bill. Injured wage-earners in this state are 
still at the mercy of long-drawn-out, costly and uncertain damage 
suits. 

What it means to be totally disabled in an accident and then 
have to go to law to get redress is illustrated in the case of Frederick 
A. Harford v. Orange Belt Lines (Central Division of Florida 
Motor Lines), which is now drawing attention to Florida’s outgrown 
and cruel system of dealing with accidents. This is not an occupa- 
tional injury case, but it shows what wage-earners too are up against 
when they have to sue for damages. 

Mr. Harford, formerly a pharmacist in Massachusetts, went to 
Florida and in 1923 was injured while riding on a public ’bus. In 
the first trial for damages, the Jury in April, 1925, gave him a 
verdict of $22,500. Appeal was taken to the supreme court. A 
second trial was had, with new judge, new jury and new court 
doctor, and again the jury’s verdict, in December, 1926, was favor- 
able to Mr. Harford—this time for $20,000 net. In both trials the 
court doctor reported total disability. Appeal has again been taken 
to the higher court. Meanwhile, Mr. Harford having spent $7,000 
to fight his case for four years, finds his cash gone and is trying to 
sell his remaining property to carry on. On a claim for damages 
twice upheld by a jury, he has not yet received a cent, and faces 
further delay of years in the courts. Mr. Harford carries an acci- 
dent and health insurance policy, but he states that the insurance 
company is fighting against a settlement—“three corporations against 
one victim: motor ’bus corporation; motor ’bus insurance corpora- 
tion, and the victim’s own insurance carrier.” 

What is happening to Mr. Harford may happen at any time to 
visitors and citizens in Florida. But when a wage-earner is seriously 
injured in the course of his employment, he is not likely to have 
the means to keep himself and his family going through a long 
convalesence, let alone hiring lawyers to carry on his case for years 
in the courts. How much longer will Florida subject the victims 
ef occupational accidents to her antiquated, harsh damage-suit 
system? 
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Ohio State Fund Reduces Rates for 
Compensation Insurance ~ 


MPLOYERS in many states are concerned with the steadily 
E increasing cost of workmen’s accident compensation insurance 
carried by commercial insurance companies. But this problem does 
not disturb employers in Ohio. In this state, compensation insur- 
ance is carried in an exclusive state fund. And, at the same time 
that commercial insurance companies in other states are increasing 
their rates, the Ohio state fund finds it possible to make a substantial 
reduction in its rates—a reduction that will mean a saving in 
premium to employers of approximately $1,250,000 in a single year. 

“The publication of the report,” says the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
“marks another step in the development of the “Ohio idea’ in work- 
men’s compensation. With the compensation plan for the care of 
those injured and dependents of those killed now under complete 
control and functioning smoothly, the commission is to devote its 
greatest attention to the prevention of accidents.” 

The new rates announced by the Ohio Industrial Commission, 
effective July 1, 1927, are based on the experience of the various 
classifications for the five-year period 1922 to 1926 inclusive. They 
show 35 per cent of the classifications receiving a reduction, 17 per 
cent an increase and 48 per cent no change. ‘The reduction in 
rates,” the Commission points out, “can only be made in those classi- 
fications where employers in the classifications have succeeded in 
reducing the cost of accidents in their industry.” Industries that 
foster accident prevention work are thus directly rewarded by lower 
premium rates. 

A reduction is also made in the rate for occupational disease. 
“Experience of the Occupational Disease Fund has developed to a 
point where it is possible to reduce the rate from 1%4 cents to 1 cent 
per hundred dollars of payroll.” 

These reductions, however, impressive as they are, do not tell 
the whole story. A recent audit indicates that the saving to Ohio 
industries, by insuring through the exclusive state fund rather than 
through private carriers, was over $7,000,000 for a ‘single year. As 
the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator says: “The workmen’s com- 
pensation law has worked better even than friends predicted when > 


the movement in the state started for so sensible and humanitarian 
legislation.” 
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Commercial Insurance Tactics Strike a 
Blow at Pennsylvania State Fund 


ENNSYLVANIA, under the new Mellon-Grundy-Fisher re- 

gime, has yielded to the demands of the commercial insurance 
companies and given a blow to its own state fund for workmen’s 
accident insurance. 

On July 20, State Insurance Commissioner Matthew H. Taggart 
announced that the 10 per cent differential allowed to employers 
insuring in the state fund under the provisions of the workmen’s 
compensation act would be abolished December 31. 

The differential—which is a usual feature of competitive state 
funds—has enabled the state fund to sell compensation insurance to 
employers at a 10 per cent lower rate than that charged by private 
insurance companies. In other words, the state has thus extended 
to employers an opportunity to get safely and economically the 
insurance protection they are required by law to carry. 

Commercial insurance companies and agents, in their campaign 
against state funds, have in Pennsylvania centered their attack upon 
the differential. Their efforts failed under the two preceding admin- 
istrations of Governor Sproul and Governor Pinchot, but now under 
Governor Fisher they are given what they demand. 

As the Philadelphia Record puts it: “The differential has been 
fought by big insurance companies for years and Joseph R. Grundy 
is reputed to have been one of the leaders in the fight.””, Mr. Grundy 
is a power in the reactionary Republican politics that is just now 
notoriously in control in Pennsylvania. 

Insurance Commissioner Taggart’s statement of his reasons for 
abolishing the 10 per cent differential reads like commercial insurance 
propaganda. He has to admit that the state fund is successful and 
has “long since” repaid from earnings the state appropriation of 
$500,000 that was made to initiate the fund, but contends that it is 
now so strong that “it no longer needs or has a right to expect the 
benefit of this differential.’ He argues further that the fund is 
administered by state officials without charge; that it may penalize 
policyholders for refusing inspection of their plants, and that it may 
file a lien for unpaid premiums—all of which “benefits” are not 
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enjoyed by private insurance carriers. These contentions are 
familiar; they may all be found in briefs submitted to Governor — 
Pinchot by private insurance company agents three years ago, but 
which were then dismissed as untenable. 

The competitive state fund can of course with entire safety pro- 
vide employers with compensation insurance at a 10 per cent lower 
rate than commercial insurance because it does not have to pay 
agents’ commissions or profits. 

What the commercial insurance companies have accomplished in 
securing the abolition of the differential is to place the state fund 
at a distinct disadvantage from the practical standpoint of selling 
the insurance. Even though the payment of a larger dividend to 
policyholders may make the final cost of the state fund insurance 
exactly the same for the employer, still it will be more difficult to 
make him understand the saving involved in a probable dividend 
than to see at once the saving in a definitely lower original premium 
rate. Particularly for the employers now insured in the state fund, 
this change of policy in abolishing the differential may seem like an 
actual raising of rates. And it will be quite in line with their past 
tactics if the commercial insurance companies set out to capitalize 
this apparent increase by specious statements concerning the “increas- 
ing cost” of state fund insurance. 

Pennsylvania employers who have insured in the state fund, 
rather than pay the rates charged by private companies, have in ten 
years SAVED $2,281,017 and in addition have received dividends 
totaling $2,972,850. In 1926 more than 14 per cent of the work- 
men’s compensation insurance in Pennsylvania was carried by the 
state fund, the remainder being divided among sixty companies. 

The unjustifiable abolition of the differential in Pennsylvania is 
part of the continual sniping at competitive state funds by commercial 
insurance. Such tactics may bring nearer the time when the em- 
ployers of this state—and of other states where commercial insur- 
ance is still permitted to compete with state funds—will take a lesson 
from Ohio and settle the issue once for all by insisting that all work- 
men’s compensation insurance be carried in an exclusive state fund. 


NOW 


Private Employment Agents Attack 
Fee Regulation by Public 


OMMERCIAL employment agencies have opened an organized 
attack upon state legislation regulating the fees charged by 
these agencies. 

A high-pressure campaign is under way to induce private agencies 
to contribute to a big fund which its sponsors declare to be needed 
to carry a legal fight against the New Jersey law up to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The New Jersey act empowers the Commissioner of Labor to 
license and regulate fee-charging agencies. Constitutionality of the 
act was first tested in the courts in the case of Charles Clark, an 
employment agent of Newark. Both the New Jersey Supreme 
Court and the Court of Errors and Appeals sustained the law. 
Later, another tack was taken. Application was made by Rupert 
Ribnick, who has never engaged in the employment agency busi- 
ness, for a license to operate an agency. His application was 
rejected by the Commissioner of Labor because certain fees that 
Ribnick proposed to charge were “excessive and unreasonable.” 
Suit was brought. On June 24, 1926, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court decided in favor of the state, citing its earlier opinion in the 
Clark case. On May 16, 1927, this decision was sustained by the 
Court of Errors and Appeals. 

With the law upheld by the highest state court in these two 
cases, appeal is now being taken to the United States Supreme Court 
under the auspices of the Employment Agencies Protective Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

J. E. Gray, governor of district No. 7 of the agencies’ associa- 
tion, has sent a series of letters to private agencies declaring that 
their business existence is in danger if the principle of the New 
Jersey law is not overturned in the highest court. Mr. Gray, on 
the letter head of the National Employment Exchange, New York 
City (originally founded, it may be recalled, on a broad philanthropic 
basis with high social standards!), writes that “the quota set for 
this district (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania) is $5,000,” and 
later states that “some have pledged $500, some $200, some $100, 
others $50.” 

“You would bristle,’ writes Mr. Gray, “at the boldness of the 
forces that are working night and day to eliminate all of us private 
agents from the employment field.” 
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This sweeping declaration, no less than the character of the 
assault upon the New Jersey law, raises two pertinent questions in 
the minds of those interested in the proper conduct of both public 
and private employment agencies: 

(1) Where and who are the bold “forces” that Mr. Gray asserts 
are so active in an attempt to put out of business “all” private 
employment agents? 

(2) Are reputable private agencies well advised in aiding this 
attack upon state legislation regulating the fees charged—legisla- 
tion that protects the high-standard agency against unscrupulous 
competition as well as protecting jobless workers against exploitation ? 


Filibuster Postponed Senate Study of 
Advance Planning of Public Works 
to Stabilize Employment 


HAS einen progress, was made at the recent session of the Sixty- 

ninth Congress toward adoption by the federal government of the 
principle of long range planning of public works to stabilize industry, reports 
Otto T. Mallery, treasurer of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation and chairman of its committee on public works. 

“The Department of Agriculture appropriation bill,” says Mr. Mallery, 
“carried an appropriation of $71,000,000 for roads for next year. Senator 
Pepper appeared before a sub-committee on appropriations and introduced 
an amendment authorizing a duplicate appropriation of the same amount for 
any year in which the volume of general construction in the United States 
should fall one-third below the volume of 1926 over a period of three suc- 
cessive months. This method of an ‘authorized’ appropriation, which is not 
really an appropriation but only a notice of intention to the Budget author- 
ities, seems to offer no serious administrative difficulties. Senator Pepper 
prepared an effective brief, but the committee refused to hear him, claiming 
that jurisdiction lay in another committee, which would not meet this ses- 
sion. 

“Therefore Senator Pepper introduced Senate Resolution 354, creating a 
special committee to study and report at the next session as to ways and 
means of utilizing roads, rivers and harbors, and public building projects 
of the federal government as stabilizing, economic forces.” 

Following a hearing of the committee on commerce, as noted in the March 
number of this Review (p. 5), the resolution was reported favorably. As 
the resolution carried a small appropriation, it had to be referred to the com-_ 
mittee on audit and control and this committee also reported it favorably. 

“The filibuster alone prevented its being voted on and passed,” Mr, Mallery 
continues. “Many Senators have been committed to the principle and others 


have been started thinking—enough to assume at least a careful study at the 
next session.” 


She 
“Lost” in a Legislative Pitfall 


AGE-EARNERS in Rhode Island who suffer an industrial 
accident which results in the loss of a foot at or above the 
ankle are the victims of a glaring exhibition of legislative bungling. 
An act amending the workmen’s compensation law was adopted 
on the last day of the final session of the legislature. When the 
bill was being considered in the House, an amendment increasing 
the period of compensation from 70 to 75 weeks for the loss of 
either foot at or above the ankle was adopted on a roll call vote, 
54 to 38. The Senate then passed the bill “in concurrence.” 

But when the Commissioner of Labor received the official printed 
copy of the act from the Secretary of State the amendment does not 
appear, the period of compensation remaining unchanged at 70 
weeks. 

How did this happen? Commissioner of Labor Edward L. 
Byers, in a letter to the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, says: 

“For lack of knowledge I cannot state at just what stage in the 
proceedings amendments referred to disappeared. * * * Ihave 
been told that the motion to increase the compensation for the loss 
of a foot was not reduced to writing, and, therefore, not properly 
before the House. It is alleged by others that the motion was 
reduced to writing and that this motion which was presented on a 
separate slip of paper was lost or misplaced. It is evident that the 
motion was not written in the original bill.” 

The Providence Bulletin, which cites the official journals of both 
House and Senate as showing that the amendment was passed, 
reports that “the loose system in which legislation is handled is 
blamed for the loss of the amendment which will defeat the intent 
and purpose of the legislature.” 


fhe 


Coal Company President Points Out the 
Shame of the Coal Industry in 
Resisting Safety Work 


NE of the most outspoken and significant addresses ever made 

by an industrial executive with respect to the conduct of his 
own industry is that given recently at the meeting of the National 
Safety Council by Eugene McAuliffe, President of the Union Pacific 
Coal Company. 

“Much as I regret the necessity for making the statement,” 
says Mr. McAuliffe, “I am in candor compelled to say that the 
bituminous coal industry is lagging, not only behind our European 
neighbors in mine accident prevention, but likewise it has failed at 
home, in that other great industries classed as hazardous have 
made startling and commendable progress in the work of accident 
prevention, while little, if any, progress is being made by the coal 
industry.” 

Criticism is directed by Mr. McAuliffe against the attitude of 
certain elements in the coal industry that has blocked progress in 
mine safety, including “the gradual strangulation of the mine safety 
activities of the United States Bureau of Mines.” He refers to the 
early achievements of the federal Bureau of Mines in promoting 
safety under the direction of Joseph A. Holmes, and goes on to say: 


Candor compels the statement that whatever the Bureau’s achievements 
may be along other lines, it has not only failed of growth in recent years along 
coal mine safety lines, but as a result of the spirit-breaking repressive state- 
ments emanating from the industry it has tried to help, it no longer occupies 
the inspiring position attained between 1910 and 1915. * * * 

I will hazard the statement that the Bureau’s public utterances, expressed 
through its bulletins, represent but the tamest portions of its findings; locked 
within the Bureau and in the memories of its engineers, with all the secrecy 
of the confessional, lie facts that would make Bureau bulletins tame reading. 

It is no longer safe for a Bureau of Mines engineer to express an opinion 
(even within the confines of an engineering conference) as to the causes leading 
up to a catastrophe costing the lives of say 100 men, and it is only recently 
that a brief statement outlining the total loss of life suffered in coal mine 
accidents brought down on the head of the department a barrage of criticism 
which, emanating with an association that essays to speak for the industry, was 
taken up and passed on through many channels, 

Is it to be wondered that the Bureau, starved financially, reduced in num- 
bers, finds in petroleum and metallurgical research and the newly discovered 
application of geo-physics to mineral discoveries a more pleasant atmosphere. 
There is merit in the theory of self-determination, but such supposes sane 
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methods, constructive methods, and willingness to do what is fair and just. 
There are many notable and meritorious exceptions to the general rule, but the 
coal industry, taken as a whole, in its attitude toward safeguarding life, volun- 
tarily insists on remaining in safety matters in a nebulous zone. * * * 

The coal industry, widely scattered and divided along labor, market and 
transportation lines, will always offer extraordinary difficulties toward the 
adoption of constructive policies, but that situation is accentuated and intensi- 
fied by the fact that the men who speak for the industry decline to ally them- 
selves with the progressive methods now generally employed by other similar 
industries, and the gradual strangulation of the mine safety activities of the 
United States Bureau of Mines is but one expression of this strange psychol- 
ogy. Where direct criticism of the Bureau’s activities, as in the case of the 
press release before referred to, is not forthcoming from an association or an 
individual, attempts are made to neutralize the Bureau’s public findings by 
giving prominence to the fact that approximately 50 per cent of the men killed 
in coal mines die from falls of roof or coal, generally one at a time, the 
statement made and reaffirmed that the individual worker’s carelessness is the 
greatest factor involved. This means that we are flouting the real issues, that 
of bringing our mine casualties down to the record maintained by European 
operators or the relative showing made in other American industries. 


Characterizing further the “strange psychology” afflicting the 
bituminous industry, Mr. McAuliffe says that— 


It is the mental attitude maintained by employers, employees and labor 
union officials generally that is responsible for not only the unfortunate 
accident record shown in the coal mining industry when compared with Euro- 
pean conditions, but also for the further fact that we are not even making 
negligible progress toward betterment. * * * 

The coal industry, which functions with less regularity than many other 
important industries, through its spokesmen demands that it be allowed to go 
its own way regardless of where the way leads. * * * 

A spirit of fatalistic indifference is in the blood, and with self-constituted 
spokesmen shouting, “Stand back, everybody, let us alone and we will fix 
things,” with nothing being fixed, it is only natural that the industry is 
slipping backward while every other line is going ahead in the work of acci- 
dent reduction. 

What is needed to promote accident prevention in the coal 
industry, as set forth by Mr. McAuliffe, is encouragingly in accord 
with the program of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
outlined in each issue of this REvrEw since 1923. Mr. McAuliffe 
points out that “the coal industry should be made to understand 
that the continued excessive loss of life so long experienced will 
no longer be tolerated.” And he declares the coal industry needs— 

The formulation and adoption of a modern, scientifically prepared code 
of mine safety standards, written in such manner that they can be adopted by 
the several states. 
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The establishment of the principle that men chosen for the inspection of 
coal mines and the enforcement of safety laws should be selected for their 
fitness expressed through engineering education, coupled with practical experi- 
ence. Such men should be well paid and retained in office during competency 
and good behavior. They should be set apart from and kept aloof from the 
influence alike of coal operators, labor unions and predatory politicians. 

The United States Bureau of Mines should be reinforced, numerically and 
financially, and the broadest opportunity should be afforded the Bureau to 
expand and make prompt publication of its mine safety research work. 


“During the ten years ending with 1925,” Mr. McAuliffe con- 
cludes, “the deaths from coal mine accidents in our American mines 
totalled 23,147, a good-sized city. Allowing but six feet as the 
overall length of the coffins this army of men would require for 
burial, such would, if placed end to end, make a thin black line 
26.3 miles long. Is the picture a pleasant one? Is it not high time 
to attempt a betterment?” 


‘“‘Checking Mine Disasters’’ 
(From Editorial in the Rochester (N. Y.) Times Union) 
cE GEE hundred coal miners, says the American Association for Labor 


Legislation, owe their lives to modern precautions which localized 
the two most recent mine explosions. * * * Coal mining is hazard- 
ous at best. A few states have provided by law for rock dusting. This 
protection against coal dust explosions should be required in all coal 
mining states.’ 


‘“‘What Price Coal?’’ 


(From Editorial in the New Philadelphia (O.) Times) 
66 URING the year 1926, 2,250 men lost their lives in American coal 
mines. * * * If some one catastrophe had taken all of those 
lives the American public would be jarred into action. From all sides 


there would be demands for protective measures to render such a tragedy 
impossible of repetition.” 


Rock Dusting Should be Required 

(From Editorial in the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal News) 
6¢@EVEN hundred coal miners, says the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, owe their lives to modern precautions which localized the 
two recent mine explosions. These explosions—both in Pennsylvania 
—occurred within a period of three days. In each case the mine had 
been rock dusted. Newspapers were thus able to report, not ‘710 
Dead in Two Disasters,’ but ‘10 Killed, 700 Saved. * * * A few 
states have provided by law for rock dusting. This protection against 

coal dust explosions should be required in all coal mining states,” 


Was This Mine Tragedy Due to 
“Gross Negligence”? 


NG upon the coal mine explosion at Everettsville, 
W. Va., April 30 in which 97 miners were killed, this Review 
for June? declared that the facts then available called urgently for 
an answer to two questions: 

(1) Did 97 men lose their lives in a ete that could have 
been prevented? 

(2) Was the mine really “thoroughly rock dusted,” as reported 
by the Associated Press news story on the day of the explosion? 

Efforts made since then to obtain the facts from authoritative 
sources have met with some obstacles. 

Failure of the United States Bureau of Mines to release a state- 
ment upon the nature of this catastrophe naturally gave rise to the 
question: Was pressure brought to bear upon this federal Bureau 
to withhold the facts, and if so by whom—and why? 

The coroner’s jury held its inquest on June 8. The official 
report of the findings and verdict was not received by the state 
department of mines until nearly the end of August, two and a 
half months later. Was all of this delay necessary? 

Meanwhile, from unofficial sources, information bit by bit 
trickles through, and an outstanding local newspaper, the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, upon its own investigation, 
declares: “At least four score of these poor victims to gross 
neglect and indifference would have been saved had the mine 
been rock dusted,” and that “the company had no ‘alibi’ what- 
soever. First the hint of sabotage was circulated, and then the 
rumor that the mine had been rock dusted. Nearly a hundred 
lives had been sacrificed, eighty to eighty-five of them need- 
lessly. Both of the barefaced lies were promptly and completely 
nailed.” And, the Intelligencer adds: ‘The Everettsville dis- 
aster of April 30 was * * * a case of deliberately ignoring the 
law. In January, 1927, mine inspectors found this to be an exceed- 
ingly dangerous coal dust mine. Chief Lambie ordered its rock- 
dusting immediately, and the company replied that it would. It 


1“A Mine Tragedy That Calls for the Fullest Inquiry!” American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. XVII, No. 2, June, 1927, pp. 131-132. 
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never did. The inevitable occurred, and 97 lives were snuffed out, 
adding another mass mine murder to an already long list.” 

As this Review goes to press, the official report of the coroner’s 
inquest, more than a hundred pages of testimony, is at last received. 
The story of this shocking disaster will be told in the December 
number. 


Rock Dust “Prevents Serious Disaster” 


By JEROME WATSON 
Chief, Ohio Division of Mines and Mining 


e[eue explosion which occurred at the Powhatan mine of the 
Powhatan Mining Company, located in Belmont County, on 
the morning of February 15th and which resulted in the loss of 
one life, might have been recorded as one of the most terrible 
disasters which have ever occurred in the history of coal mining 
in the United States. The explosion originated near the hoisting 
shaft killing one man and injuring 22 others, all of whom will 
recover. The explosion occurred about eight o’clock, after the men 
had entered the mine and before some of them had reached their 
working places, there being between five and six hundred in the 
mine at the time. The mine employs more than 600 men inside. 

This experience has proven beyond doubt the great value of 
rock dust. Fine rock dust consisting of shale, limestone or 
gypsum in a pulverized state, or particles that will pass through a 
one hundred mesh screen, when applied throughout the interior 
working of dry and dusty mines in sufficient quantities, prevents 
coal dust explosions and stops the spread or propagation of local 
explosions which may originate from accumulation of fire damp 
that becomes ignited, or from blown out shots, premature explosions 
of powder or other explosives, electric arcs, etc. 

This company has been using rock dust at its Powhatan mine, 
and it became clearly evident that the effect of the dust was all 
that could be expected, the explosion being completely smothered 
after it had spread some 400 feet from the main shaft toward the 
interior of the mine. There can no longer be any question as 
to the effectiveness of rock dust in preventing serious disasters 
from coal dust explosions in the coal mines of the state of Ohio. 


Pioneers in Rock Dusting 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock Dust 
to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


236 Companies in Seventeen 


States and Canada! 


(Eprror’s Note: When in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increas- 
ing toll of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it was able to 
secure from federal and state official sources the names of only three coal companies 
in the United States and Canada that were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explo- 
sions. As the campaign has progressed during the past four years, the Association 
has been informed of the installation of rock-dusting methods by at least 233 
additional companies. Such companies should be commended for taking the lead 
in the adoption of this simple, reasonably imexpensive and effective safeguard against 
disasters. Following is the list, as of September 1, 1927, of coal companies that have 
equipped one or more of their mines with the rock dust safeguard, or have begun to 
install it.) 


ALABAMA—22 


Gulf States Steel Company—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company—De 
Bardeleben Coal Corporation—Galloway Coal Company—Yolande Coal and 
Coke Company—Davis Creek Coal and Coke Company—Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company—Newcastle Coal Company—Alabama By-Products 
Corporation—Franklin Coal Mining Company—Alabama Fuel and Iron 
Company—Republic Iron and Steel Company—The Roden Coal Com- 
pany—Birmingham-Trussville Iron Company—Porter Coal Company—Southern 
Coal and Coke Company—Little Gem Coal Company—Little Cahaba Coal 
Company—Railway Fuel Company—Collinsville Coal and Coke Company— 
Stith Coal Company—Woodward Iron Company. 

COLORADO—8 

Victor American Fuel Company—Royal Fuel Company—American Smelting 
and Refining Company—Alamo Coal Company—Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company—South Canon Mine Leasing Company—Barbour Coal Company— 
Gilson Asphaltum Company. 

ILLINOIS—15 

Old Ben Coal Corporation—Valier Coal Company—Union Colliery Com- 
pany—Madison Coal Corporation—Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin Coal 
Company—Peabody Coal Company—Industrial Coal Company—Crerar-Clinch 
Coal Company—Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Company—Bell and Zoller Mining 
Company—Forrester Coal and Coke Company—lIllinois Coal Company—Con- 
solidated Coal Company—St. Louis Coal and Iron Company—Moweaqua Coal 
and Manufacturing Company. 
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INDIANA—10 


Eureka Coal Company—Shirkie Coal Company—Binkley Coal Company— 


3 ew taal bee 
Valley Coal Company—City Coal Company—Princeton Mining 
pee ine Consolidated Coal Company—Old Knox Mining Company— 


Starco Coal Company—Templeton Coal Company. 
KANSAS—15 
Hamilton Coal and Mercantile Company—Wilbert and Schreeb—Krueger 
Coal Company—Mackie, J—Clemens Coal Company—Frontonac and 
Pittsburg Co.—Vulcan Coal Company—Fulton Coal Company—Sheri- 
dan Company—Dittman-Wachter Company—Ryan-Reidy Coal Com- 
pany—Western Coal and Mfg. Company—Young Coal Company— 
Champ Coal Company—Oberzan Coal Company. 
KENTUCKY—13 
West Kentucky Coal Company—Duvin Coal Company—Trio Coal Com- 
pany—Diamond Coal Company—Pike-Floyd Coal Company—Leckie Collieries 
Company—Harlan Coal and Coke Company—Harlan Fuel Company— 
Blue Grass Coal Corporation—Hart Coal Corporation—Hart Coal Com- 
pany—Norton Coal Mining Company—Renicke Coal Mining Company. 
MARYLAND—1 
The Davis Coal and Coke Company. 


NEW MEXICO—5 
Phelps Dodge Corporation—Gallup American Coal Company—St. Louis, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Company—Albuquerque and Cerrillos Coal 
Company—Gallup Southwestern Coal Company. 


OHIO—4 
Powhatan Mining Company—Wheeling Steel Corporation—Carnegie Steel 
Corporation—American Sheet and Tin Plate Company. 


OKLAHOMA—3 

Rock Island Coal Company—Superior Smokeless Coal Company—McAlester 

Edwards Coal Company. 
PENNSYLVANIA—78 

Inland Collieries Company—Pennsylvania Coal Corporation—Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation—Springfield Coal Mining Company—Eastern Coke 
Company—Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Company—Republic Iron and Steel 
Company—Thompson-Connellsville Coke Company—Hecla Coal and Coke Com- 
pany—Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal Company—Consumers Mining Company— 
Hillman Coal and Coke Company—Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Company—Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company—Westmoreland Coal Company—Peale, Peacock and 
Kerr—Lincoln Gas Coal Company—Creighton Coal Company—Ontario Gas 
Coal Company—Republic Collieries Company—West Penn Power Com- 
pany—Oliver and Snyder Steel Company—Buckeye Coal Company—Pick- 
ands-Mather and Company—Berwind-White Coal Mining Company—Penelec 
Coal Corporation—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—National Mining Company 
—Maryland Coal Company—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company—Barnes Coal 
Company—H. C. Frick Coke Company—Orient Coal and Coke Company— 
Ocean Coal Company—Keystone Coal and Coke Company—Vesta Coal Com- 
pany—Crucible Fuel Company—Langeloth Coal Company—Pittsburgh and 
Eastern Coal Company—Carnegie Coal Company—Jos. H. Reilly Coal Com- 
pany—Ebensburg Coal Company—Monroe Coal Mining Company—Imperial 
Cardiff Coal Company—Valley Smokeless Coal Company—Harwick Coal and 
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Coke Company—Valley Camp Coal Company—Peabody Coal Company—Clarks- 
ville Gas Coal Company—Monarch Fuel Company—Davis Coal and Coke 
Company—American Zinc and Chemical Company—Chartiers Creek Coal Com- 
pany—Graceton Coal and Coke Company—Jamison Coal and Coke Company— 
Lilley Coal and Coke Company—Northwestern Mining and Exchange Com- 
pany—Poland Coal Company—Edward Tomajko—Warwick Coal Company— 
Bird Coal Company—Jefferson and Clearfield Coal and Iron Company—Russell 
Coal Mining Company—Cherrytree Coal Company—Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corporation—Union Collieries Company—Pine Run Coal and Coke Company— 
New Field By-Products Company—Ellsworth Collieries Company—Hillman 
Gas Coal Company—Monessen Coal and Coke Company—Merimack Coal 
Company—W. J. Rainey, Inc—Apollo Coal Mining Company—Allegheny Coal 
and Coke Company—Acme Coal and Coke Company—Avonmore Coal and 

Coke Company—Paulton Coal Mining Company. 

TENNESSEE—1 

Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 


UTAH—16 
Utah Fuel Company—United States Fuel Company—Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration—Royal Coal Company—Independent Coal and Coke Company—Car- 
bon Fuel Company—Liberty Fuel Company—Peerless Coal Company—Spring 
Canyon Coal Company—Standard Coal Company—MacLean Coal Company— 
Lion Coal Company—American Fuel Company—Scofield Coal Company— 
Kenney Coal Company—Mutual Coal Company. 


VIRGINIA—1 
Stonega Coal and Coke Company. 
WASHINGTON—1 


Northwestern Improvement Company. 
WEST VIRGINIA—32 

Boone County Coal Corporation—Island Creek Coal Company—Byrne Gas 
Coal Company—Bethlehem Mines Corporation—Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company—Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Company—Pocahontas Fuel Company— 
Jamison Coal and Coke Company—New England Fuel and Transportation 
Company—Bertha Consumers Company—E. E. White Coal Company—Con- 
solidation Coal Company—Glendale Gas Coal Company—Elm Grove Mining 
Company—Hitchman Coal and Coke Company—Windsor Power House Coal 
Company—Lake Superior Coal Company—Landstreet Downey Coal Company— 
Crab Orchard Improvement Coal Company—Elkhorn Piney Coal Mining Com- 
pany—Kingston Pocahontas Coal Company—Ephraim Creek Coal and Coke 
Company—Davis Coal and Coke Company—Bottom Creek Coal and Coke 
Company—Stonega Coke and Coal Company—New River Company—Buffalo 
Thacker Coal Company—West Virginia Coal and Coke Company—-Pond Creek 
Coal Company—Thomas Love Coal Company—C. C. B. Smokeless Coal Com- 
pany—Connellsville By-Product Company. 

WY OMING—2 
Union Pacific Coal Company—Central Coal and Coke Company. 
CANADA—9 

British Empire Steel Company—Dominion Coal Company—Hillcrest Col- 
liery, Ltd.—lInternational Coal and Coke Company—Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Company—West Canadian Collieries—McGillvray Creek Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Luscar Collieries, Ltd—Canmore Coal Company. 


Eight Mine Disasters Kill 148 
Thus Far in 1927! 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


COAL mine explosion at Clay, Ky., August 3, 

killing 15 miners, makes a total thus far in 1927 
of eight mine disasters in which 148 miners met death. 
This death toll is distressing, but it would have been 
far greater if the lives of 700 miners had not been 
saved in two of the explosions by means of the rock 
dust safeguard. 

This disaster follows coal mine explosions at Ehrenfeld, Pa., 
March 30, with 4 dead; at Harrisburg, Ill., March 30, with 8 
dead; at Washington, Pa., April 2, with 6 dead; at Everetts- 
ville, W. Va., April 30, with 97 dead; at Welch, W. Va., May 
13, with 8 dead; at Trinidad, Colo., May 27, with 5 dead; and 
at Wilkes Barre, Pa., May 27, with 5 dead. 


In the past five and a half years 60 “major” coal 
mine explosions have caused the death of 1,722 


miners. 


In 1926, 16 explosions killed 349 men. 
In 1925, 10 explosions killed 237 men. 
In 1924, 10 explosions killed 459 men. 
In 1923, 5 explosions killed 265 men. 
In 1922, 11 explosions killed 264 men. 


That the record for 1926 and 1925 is not quite as shock- 
ing as that for 1924 is doubtless due in a measure to the 
remarkable, though belated activity of coal companies, begin- 
ning in 1924, in installing the rock dust safeguard in their 
bituminous mines—activity which has continued in 1927 until 
more than 214 mine companies are now rock dusting. How- 
ever, every year of delay by the states in adopting laws to 
require rock dusting of all bituminous mines means the tragic 
killing of about 300 men. 

Scores of editors and writers have in recent months co- 
operated in the campaign for the prevention of needless coal 
mine accidents by demanding that state legislatures promptly 
enact laws to require the rock dusting of bituminous mines to 
prevent coal dust explosions. 

How much longer shall these killings continue? (‘The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,”” says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 
And in each new issue, with but a single exception, it has been 
necessary to record the news of one or more new disasters. 


Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 
left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 
In ten years we have killed more than 25,000 coal 
miners! The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that 
many of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. The 
director of the Bureau has declared that ‘‘explosions can and 
must be prevented.’’ Results, however, depend upon local and 
state action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 

1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “per- 
missibles;’”’ the strict limitation of “shooting off the 
solid ;’’ and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of willful 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform: basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 

The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this REVIEW for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past three and a half years with the 
active cooperation of the press, and after consultation with 
mine operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ 
organizations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an exam- 
ination of published records. 

As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, 1924, 
Utah promptly pointed the way by adopting the most compre- 
hensive coal mine safety code in America, including the required 
use of rock dust. Five additional states—Pennsylvania, 
Wyoming and West Virginia in 1925, and Indiana and Ohio 
in 1927—have already enacted laws providing for the rock 
dusting of bituminous mines. 

Why should there be further delay in the other 
nineteen bituminous states in taking the necessary 
preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 
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Old Age Pension Legislation 


ISCONSIN’S old age pension law aided 352 aged dependents to the amount 
Wi $67,926.74 during 1926, according to a report by the State Board 
of Control. The average pension amounted to only $22.80 a month. The 
law was in operation in five counties. Each county was reimbursed by the 
state for one-third of the amount they expended. The counties actually 
expended $45,284.49 and the state $22,642.25. 

The report discloses that 352 pensions were granted to 217 males and 
135 females. The average pension amounted to $22.80 per month or 76 
cents per day. 

Pensions ranged as low as 17 cents a day to $1, the maximum allowed 
by the law. The marital status of the pensioners showed that 194 were 
widowed, 110 married, 33 single, 9 divorced, and 6 separated. 

It is interesting to note that 190 of those receiving the pensions were born 
in Wisconsin, 125 in other states, and that 118 were foreign born. Of the 
352 granted pensions, 116 were living with their children, 79 were living alone, 
74 with their wives and 14 with their husbands, 42 were living with friends, 
and 27 with relatives. 


AN editorial in the New York Times refers to old age pension legislation 
proposed in the Standard Bill, as “the State’s alternative to the almshouse so 
far as the aged are concerned.” And, it adds, “The ‘old age pension,’ which 
the American Association for Labor Legislation has been urging for several 
years, is designed to keep families together where there are aged dependents, 
instead of abandoning them to ‘the callous neglect of dehumanized poor- 
houses.’ That there is such neglect in some states a study published last 
year reveals. But even where the poorhouse has been improved, its atmosphere 
cannot be that of the home. Hence the movement to substitute the pension 
for the poorhouse. Six states (Colorado, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, Wis- 
consin and Kentucky) have already adopted an old-age non-contributory 
pension system, and Canada has within a few months passed an Old-Age 
Pension act which has received Royal Assent, the age at which the applicant 
becomes eligible, under conditions of need and lack of relatives able to give 
support, being 70 years. This is a humane policy, but it will require wisdom 
in its administration to prevent its becoming a temptation to improvidence 
on the part of the individual, or to the neglect of self-insurance or con- 
tributory insurance, or the shirking of filial responsibilities. Old-age non- 
contributory pension provision is not insurance. It is only a modification of 
the mechanism for caring for the flotsam and jetsam of humanity. It is 
a more merciful, civilized way of doing what states have done from the 
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beginning; but it must be done with intelligent sympathy, else it may become 
a means of pauperization.” 


An investigation of old age dependency with a view to adoption of an old 
age pension law is being made by a committee of the Minnesota state senate 
appointed at this year’s session. Four additional states—Arkansas, California, 
Iowa and New York—as noted in this Review for June, are making official 
old age pension investigations. 


AN inquiry into old age retirement systems of states and cities is now 
being conducted by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Cirinc the case of 90-year-old worker who was “fired” by his employer 
after 26 years of faithful service because he was “too old to work,” the 
Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune says: “What is society to do about such 
cases, though, when nothing turns up? Keep on sending to the poorhouse old 
men and women broken down with a lifetime of humble but faithful service? 
Or make decent provision for their period of inefficient old age?” 


“Tue Illinois legislature almost passed an old age pension bill the other 
day,” says the Montgomery (Ala.) Times. “The final vote in the house was 
75 for and 77 against. The next legislature in that state may pass it, and 
other states undoubtedly will fall in line, for the sentiment in favor of this 
sensible and humane public policy is rapidly growing. A few years ago no 
group of lawmakers would have considered seriously the enactment of such 
a bill, and now it comes practically to a tie vote in one of our greatest com- 
monwealths. We are not young, but we hope to live long enough to see the 
poor houses being pulled down and a sufficient allowance made from public 
funds for the old soldiers of society who have lived lives of usefulness and 
are out of luck at the end of their days.” 


66 eee as well as the public are increasingly coming 
to a realization that complex modern industry thrusts aside 

the aged or incapacitated worker as a useless economic factor; 
that relatives or friends may not be able or willing to carry the 
burden; that existing private pension systems are an insignifi- 
cant factor; that charity care is inefficient and unsatisfactory, 
although large sums are expended, and that the practical and 
humane method of caring for aged dependents is through state- 
wide old-age pensions.”—American Association for Labor Leg- 


islation. 


Justice to Veterans of Industry 
Calls'For Old Age Pensions 


By Davin I. WaLsH 
United States Senator from Massachusetts 


HAVE long been in favor of state—not federal—old age 
I] pensions of sufficient amount to enable men and women of 
good character, who at the age of 65 or 70 have not accumu- 
lated property sufficient for their support, and are no longer, 
able to earn a living, to be cared for in private homes instead of 
public almshouses. 

I cannot agree with those who argue that such a system dis- 
courages thrift, nor with the suggestion that old age in the poor- 
house is commonly the deserved penalty for idleness or the in- 
dulgence of bad habits. Those who have foresight and ambi- 
tion enough to attempt to lay up a provision for old age look for 
something better than retirement on an income that will barely 
secure for them the absolute necessaries of life as a boarder in 
some private home. And when we remember how large a pro- 
portion of our industrial workers can earn in the best of times 
only a little more than a bare subsistence for themselves and 
their dependents, and how often sickness and unemployment in- 
terrupt even these meagre earnings, we must wonder that: the 
proportion of those who in old age must ask for public relief is 
not much larger than it actually is. 

In fact, there is too much reason to believe that very many 
married sons and daughters, in order to spare their aged parents 
the disgrace and bitterness of pauperism, assume burdens which 
cannot be borne except at the cost of depriving their own chil- 
dren of the rights of childhood and the opportunities of success, 
and of dooming themselves in turn to an old age of helpless. 
dependence. 

So long as our industrial workers receive so small a share of 
the goods that their labor enables our industries to produce, it 
seems no more than just that industry as a whole should assume 
the relatively small increase in cost that would result from sub- _ 


stituting the home for the poorhouse for the wornout veterans of 
industrial service. 
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Do Prosperity and Welfare Work in 
America Make Unnecessary the Estab- 
lishment of Protective Labor Standards? 


By Joun A. Lapp 
President, National Conference of Social Work 


me EFINE your terms” may be demanded of those who discuss 
the question, “Do prosperity and welfare work make labor 
standards unnecessary?” What is prosperity? What is welfare 
work? What are labor standards? These three variables must be 
defined so that we may know what we are talking about. Others 
may use these terms according to their own wishes, but for the 
purpose of this discussion I make my own arbitrary definitions. 

By labor standards I mean all that is comprehended in social 
legislation for the protection of the integrity of the workers. 

By welfare work I mean the legitimate field of charity as 
distinguished from the proper field of justice. 

By prosperity I mean that kind which is so much talked 
about at present in the counting house and in the newspapers allied 
to the financial interests. By the term prosperity I do not mean 
that kind which is “passed around.” It is the object of social legis- 
lation to create justice instead of charity and promote that kind of 
prosperity under which men and women workers have a chance to 
secure enough as a minimum to live upon continuously in frugal 
comfort. 

Does the kind of prosperity that we have at present make unnec- 
essary the establishment of labor standards? I answer categorically 
that it does not, for such prosperity is not prosperity in the true 
social sense and does very little toward the elimination of the causes 
which make social legislation desirable and necessary. It is not the 
kind of prosperity that is “passed around.” It is the melon cutting 
rather than the living wage kind. 

Does welfare work make unnecessary the enactment of labor 
standards? If it did it would mean that welfare work had assumed 
both the functions of charity and of justice. Legislation attempts to 
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establish justice as a first step. Welfare work in its true sense 
promotes the same end by the prevention of the causes of poverty, 
the rehabilitation of those who are afflicted and the care of those in 
need. Labor legislation decreases the need for charity by estab- 
lishing protective measures and by securing a fair division of 
returns. Labor legislation makes welfare work unnecessary rather 
than the reverse. Welfare work in its true sense must have the 
support of social legislation. If we are to interpret welfare work 
narrowly, however, and think of it merely in terms of relief it is 
plain that it does not substitute for any part of the purposes of 
labor legislation. Welfare work which would provide for the sick, 
the crippled and the impoverished would not, thereby, make unnec- 
essary the establishment of labor standards which would prevent 
poverty and rehabilitate the crippled as a matter of right instead of 
a matter of charity. Welfare requires social legislation and ought 
not to be a substitute for it. 

Let us examine now the field of labor standards and see if 
prosperity or welfare work as defined above avails to prevent the 
necessity for labor legislation. The promoters of labor legislation 
aim at the protection of the integrity of human beings. They main- 
tain that business and commerce were created for man, not man for 
business and commerce. They maintain in the terms of the Clayton 
Act: “That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce” and therefore not to be sold at prices deter- 
mined by the law of supply and demand. If the state of society 
were such that human beings would be safe from the ravages of 
unrestrained individualism there would be no need for legislative 
action. Man would create and control his own institutions inde- 
pendently of law. Such, however, is not the case. Let me quote 
a high authority, Leo XIII. Speaking in the great Encyclical on 
Labor the Pope referred to the seriousness of the situation con- 
fronting men and declared: “By degrees it has come to pass that 
workmen have been surrendered all isolated and helpless to the 
hard-heartedness of employers and the greed of unchecked com- 
petition” and it has come to pass that “a small number of very 
rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the 
laboring poor a yoke a little better than that of slavery itself.” 

Labor legislation establishing labor standards is designed as a 
protecting bulwark around the lives of individual workers who 
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would be otherwise to a considerable degree “isolated and helpless.” 
The aim of such legislation is “to protect the workers in their 
physical integrity, their economic integrity, their civic and moral 
integrity.” 

The first mentioned of these aims, the protection of the physical 
integrity of the workers, was the one first sought by modern leg- 
islation. Intolerably long hours of labor were gradually limited, 
partly by legislation and partly by labor union organization, to a 
standard of eight hours in normal industrial employments and even 
lower in hard and dangerous work. Child labor which undermined 
the future life of the race was by slow degrees over a period of 
a century and a quarter curtailed in the leading countries, our own 
following tardily during the last twenty-five years. The labor of 
women unsuited to their physical makeup has been partially pro- 
hibited and protections have been thrown around their employment. 
Safety laws, beginning with such obviously needed ones as safety 
couplers and block signals on railroads, and culminating in the elab- 
orate safety and sanitary codes for factories, have lessened the 
butchery of the human body although even yet thousands are killed 
and hundreds of thousands are maimed annually. 

What part did prosperity play during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury in the advancement of this work? It may be truthfully said 
that prosperity played no part at all. Practically every movement 
for the enactment of safety laws has been fought consistently and 
bitterly by the chief beneficiaries of prosperity—the financial and 
the employing forces of the country. What part did welfare work 
play in this movement? Welfare work played an important part by 
bringing to the attention of the world the concrete products of unre- 
strained individualism in the form of human wreckage on the scrap 
heap. Welfare work would have committed a grievous wrong if it 
had continued to care for the wreckage without encouraging the 
enactment of social measures for prevention. 

Secondly, labor legislation seeks to buttress the economic integrity 
of man by means of laws to safeguard the workers’ property and 
income; to promote and insure by law and agreement a living wage; 
to protect the workers against the main hazards of life through 
insuring against accidents, invalidity, unemployment, and old age; 
to protect labor in its rights to organize for mutual benefit and 
through such organization to bargain collectively with their employer 
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and finally, to promote a better distribution of the world’s goods 
through cooperative enterprise. 

In these phases of legislation we have gone far, although not 
nearly as far as certain European countries. Exemptions of the 
home from attachment in certain cases; the limitation of garnish- 
ment of wages; the priority rights of earners in the resources of 
employers, and protection against company stores and similar ex- 
ploitations are in force but by no means widely enough. 

Minimum wage laws have been applied to women’s labor in a few 
states, but unfortunately have been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

Workmen’s compensation laws, insuring against accidents in 
industry, are enforced in all but five states but in a majority of the 
states these laws are far from adequate as yet to prevent men from 
being hurdled intoi poverty by an industrial accident. Practically 
no provision is made for the hazard of sickness and unemployment, 
twin spectres to the worker. Old age pension laws are just in their 
beginning with a fair prospect of rapid extension. Cooperative 
movements of direct benefit to the workers are much more discussed 
than applied. 

Again I ask, what has prosperity to do with this advance? Did 
successful enterprise create systems to insure living wages, social 
insurance, protection of property, or protection of rights? Organ- 
ized business opposed every step. It neither gave the protection to 
the economic integrity of man nor did it willingly permit the passage 
of social legislation for that purpose. It does not take a long 
memory to recall the bitterness of the fight waged against so just 
measures as the workmen’s compensation laws. Many still 
bear the scars of the battle for the extension of the compensation 
movement to cover sickness, unemployment and old age. The very 
fact that business enterprise has not extended the principle of social 
insurance since the enactment of the compensation laws against 
accidents indicates how little the economic forces of the country 
can be depended upon without compulsion to protect the economic 
integrity of workers. Efforts are made by employing interests to 
curb labor unions by law, injunctions or force. We have nothing _ 
in the way of protective measures that has not been won after a 
heavy battle. We will gain no further advances in social insurance, 
in protective legislation, or in cooperative developments except by 
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combat, although of course the support of outstanding humanitarians 
among the employers will, as always, be given. 

What has welfare work to do with this phase of protective legis- 
lation? The same as in the case of the protection of physical 
integrity. Welfare workers have been the fact finders. It was 
to the social agency that men came suffering from the economic 
calamity of an accident. It was to the social agency that men came 
for legal aid when distressed by their oppressors. It was the social 
agency that accumulated the facts upon which great leaders drew 
when men of vision planned the schemes of social reform. If the 
social agency had with docility cared for the economic wreckage, 
men would still go on making profit out of the bodies and the lives 
of human beings and salve their conscience with the idea that charity 
would take care of the victims. 

We come next to the third phase of protective legislation which 
has to do with the safeguarding of the civic integrity of workers. 
The laws provide for the right of suffrage and its free exercise. 
They prohibit the intimidation of voters and require that time be 
given from employment on election days to enable workers to go to 
the polls. The secret ballot has been instituted to safeguard the 
voter from intimidation on the part of employers or others. The 
most important of all the laws for the protection of civic integrity 
of the workers are those which protect civil liberty, especially the 
right of free speech, free press, freedom of assemblage and freedom 
from unreasonable restrictions which interfere with life, liberty 
and the pursuits of happiness. Without such protections all other 
rights of the workers would be endangered and, although the guar- 
antees of the law and the constitution are frequently violated by 
entrenched force, they stand as beacons of progress. How can any 
citizen do his duty to the country if his civic integrity is impaired 
by force, fraud or intimidation. 

Need I ask if prosperity has given us any of these protections? 
May I ask if big benficiaries of prosperity such as the steel trust 
stand for any one of the civic protections mentioned? They may 
give lip service, but little active support. Who are the victims of 
the curbs upon free speech? Did any employer ever have his right 
to speak curtailed? The real victims of infringements of civil 
liberty are the working people and every attempt to maintain such 
rights as free speech and free press in times of strikes has been 
met with villification. Who is it rejoices every time a judge in 
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issuing an injunction destroys the most sacred of our individual 
liberties? Did labor unions pass commendatory resolutions under 
the Wilkerson injunction in the shop strike? You could find plenty 
of such resolutions and you could hear plenty of commendatory 
conversations in the clubs of the prosperous. 

Does welfare work enter here? Not directly, but certainly wel- 
fare work enters in the creation of a passion for justice. There is 
on the part of welfare workers an inevitable growth of the idea that 
every man’s rights must be respected and there is the inevitable 
acceptance of the idea that those who are poor and lowly and unable 
to protect themselves are the ones whom social institutions and 
social legislation must jealously safeguard. To that end welfare 
work gives willing support. 


Lastly we will consider the laws which safeguard the moral and 
spiritual integrity of the worker. Such laws provide for the safe- 
guarding and upbuilding of the home; the promotion of moral con- 
ditions in work places and the preservation of the right of workers 
to have time and opportunity to practice their religion. Fortunately, 
upon these matters there are not strong differences of opinion among 
intelligent people. Practically all believe in the sanctity of the home. 
There is no opposition to the elimination of conditions in employ- 
ment that tend toward immorality. Morality as well as conscience 
dictates there shall be one day’s rest in seven and few would be 
found who would deliberately oppose laws that would seem to 
guarantee the right to have time to attend religious services on 
Sunday. Prosperity has not given us these safeguards. The bene- 
ficiaries of prosperity have opposed every one which would cause 
them inconvenience or cost them money. Welfare work has in this 
case as in others, by promoting an understanding of justice, helped 
along the day of realization. 


Let us now turn to the question, whether an ideal prosperity and 
an ideal social work system would prevent the necessity for social 
legislation. Let us assume that everybody has a living wage and a 
certainty of employment if he wants to work. Would there then be 
the need for labor legislation? Possibly if we could imagine such 
a state we could also imagine that those responsible for such “dis- 
tributive justice” would automatically provide for the necessary | 
safeguards. It could be at least presumed. Humanitarianism, 
which gives living wages and surety of work, would also provide for 
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the protection of labor. But let us take the world as it is, plus a 
living wage and security against unemployment. To what extent 
would we need labor legislation? My answer to this is that we would 
need such legislation almost as much as at the present time. Labor 
would be protected by ideal prosperity against two very important 
causes of breakdown, namely, insufficiency of wages and unemploy- 
ment, but it would not be protected against the major calamities 
which force people into poverty. How would prosperity take care 
of the man who suffers a disabling accident which cripples him for 
months or years? Nothing short of an adequate workmen’s com- 
pensation system can take care of such cases, and workmen’s com- 
pensation systems have come for the mass of men only through 
legislation. The organized employing forces opposed workmen’s 
compensation everywhere; they oppose its proper extension now 
if costs are added and many would favor any measures which tended 
toward its repeal or limitation. 

Would prosperity prevent the workman who is sick for a stretch 
of years from falling into destitution? Plainly, it would not, and yet 
sickness is the cause of fully fifty per cent of all the work that comes 
to social agencies. What has been done for the distribution of the 
burden of sickness? Practically nothing, when you consider the 
whole extent. Not five per cent of the economic burden of sickness 
is now borne by any voluntary means of insurance. The sickness 
burden will not cease to become the major disaster of society until, 
by social legislation, a system of compulsory sickness insurance is 
set up. 

But here the legitimate question is asked: Would not prosperity, 
properly distributed, make it possible for people to provide out of 
their savings for the rainy day? This is the favorite argument of 
those who believe that all men are responsible for their own plight. 
The question ignores the fact that sickness is an accident and that 
severe sickness is a super-accident. All men in prosperity can 
attend to the simple needs growing out of minor sickness, but no 
system of thrift can provide against the calamity of sickness run- 
ning for six months, a year, or more. The answer to the question is 
found in this fact that among the forty-two million people at work, 
able-bodied, self-reliant, industrious workers, there are 250,000 who 
will be taken sick during the coming year and will be continuously 
incapacitated for six months, or longer, nearly half of them for 
more than a year. These are the ones who come to poverty. A 
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similar situation would be found in the case of accidents if it were 
not for compensation systems, although probably no more than one- 
fifth in the gross. 

Prosperity may lessen somewhat the amount of child labor but 
would not lessen it in the places where it is most harmful. Ideally 
distributed prosperity would not prevent the handicaps which come 
to children in babyhood, in childhood, and throughout life, although 
it must be admitted that there would not be as many children handi- 
capped by being reared in the homes of poverty. Prosperity would 
not protect property rights against greed and force. Prosperity 
would not give us civil liberty. Prosperity would help to buttress 
the home against economic breakdown but it would not hinder the 
moral forces of decay. Prosperity would not give us safety laws 
nor sanitary codes, although it would help the legislation to that 
end by the evidence of ability to pay. In short, prosperity could not 
give us very many of the protections which are necessary if we are 
to preserve the integrity of human beings. 

Admitting all the good that would come from living wages and 
the prevention of unemployment, not twenty-five per cent of the 
recruits to poverty would be kept from coming to the social agencies. 
Under any system of distribution or any economic plan that we now 
have or are likely to have, only a small fraction of existing needs 
would be met by anything that may be expected in the distribution 
of prosperity. What may we expect from welfare work without 
social legislation? Simply this, that all of the poverty from what- 
ever cause must be cared for by social agencies and the burden 
would be enormous if not lessened by prevention of causes and dis- 
tribution of effects through social legislation. It would be a travesty 
upon modern social work to make of social workers merely the 
salvage corps of a savage and unrestricted industrialism. Charity 
without social amelioration through social action, would be over- 
whelmed with the wrecks of profit-making society. It is not the true 
function of charity to assume such burdens. Charity could not 
carry the load if it would and ought not if it could. 


The Frontiers of Social Control 


By Leo WoLMAN 
The New School for Social Research 


HE subject of this discussion—“Do prosperity and welfare 

work in America make necessary the establishment of protective 
labor standards ?”—is the product of two persistent currents in con- 
temporary American opinion. 

The one rests on a deep discouragement with experience in this 
country since the close of the war. Within less than a decade those 
who have faith in the uses of a controlled society have seen an 
elaborate structure of social control disintegrate before their very 
eyes. They have met, or believe they have met, increasing resist- 
ance to their modest programs of reform. They regard themselves 
as confronted with a social philosophy more reactionary, and hence 
more distasteful, than that which prevailed in this world during the 
early nineteenth century; and they peer into the future with dark 
foreboding. . 

The other draws its inspiration and sustenance from the wave of 
business prosperity which since 1923 has lingered within the political 
boundaries of the United States. American skill in technical inven- 
tion and genius in business organization have for this body of opinion 
brought within hailing distance the economic millennium. The well 
known problems of modern industrial society and the machinery for 
handling them have evaporated before this new and potent indus- 
trial alchemy. We have become a prosperous and benevolent people, 
stable and carefree, nurtured now automatically and supported in 
the future by our own present automatic savings, embarrassed not by 
poverty but, if at all, by riches. 

It is-unnecessary to quarrel with either of these points of view. 
In one guise or another they will be encountered for generations to 
come, as they have persisted in the past. The task of the social 
scientist is the more engaging one, and in the long run the more use- 
ful, of distinguishing between the accidental and the certain, of 
eliciting from the records of history a description of enduring 
forces, and of putting this knowledge to use in forecasting the trends 
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of the future. The results of this inquiry are, of course, bound to 
be confusing. We are an immense community, full of conflicting 
experiences and interests. New problems push old ones into the 
background, where they are for the moment forgotten. Those who 
sponsor rejected projects lose patience and courage. But the pro- 
cess of restriction, supervision, regulation and control continues with- 
out interruption and with unabated force. The pressure for the 
retention of established controls, for strengthening them, and for 
creating additional ones appears from the record to be inevitable and 
irresistible. The area of social control is, in this country, a chang- 
ing, but at the same time an ever widening, area, which grows at 
an accelerated rate. 

Material prosperity far from leading to the abandonment of sys- 
tems of social control merely changes their direction and incidence. 
A cursory glance at the programs seriously proposed in this country 
during the past decade, some already in the stage of adoption, others 
still winning adherents, will show how the standards of social control 
rise steadily with the advance in the material status of the individual. 
As a recent writer! has observed: ‘Social control must be capable 
of progressively raising the level of mankind. In a democracy, 
where the mass of mankind does the ultimate controlling, this amounts 
to saying that social control must contrive, somehow, to rise higher 
than its source. This miracle is possible in the social world. * * *” 

And so, in fact, each rise in material standards, every new device 
in business organization, all advances in knowledge, instead of 
bringing contentment and settling matters give birth to novel and 
ingenious plans for further extending the sphere of social enterprise. 

In the field of medicine and sanitary engineering, for instance, - 
the contributions to society by purely social agencies have already 
been notable. But progress has just begun. In his presidential 
address to the American Public Health Association last November, 
Mr. Winslow, professor of public health in the Yale School of 
Medicine, makes predictions and sounds a note, which, ten years ago, 
would have been greeted with dismay, if not rage. 

“The public health movement of the present day,” he said, “stands 
at the crossroads. * * * We must soon come to a decision as to 
the point at which social responsibility for the care of individual 
health shall cease, if such a point exists.” * * * “In the past this 
difficulty has been commonly met by the plausible attempt to draw 

1J. M. Clark, “Social Control of Business,” p. 17, 
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a line between prevention and cure by assuming that prevention is 
the task of the state and treatment should be left to the private 
physician.’ * * * Sanitary engineers, bacteriologists and nurses 
“have not been ‘socialized’ in any arbitrary sense. There are still, 
and there always will be sanitary engineers and bacteriologists and 
nurses functioning in their private capacity; but we no longer rely 
chiefly on private expert service for the protection of water supplies, 
the laboratory diagnosis of disease, or even for the nursing care of 
the sick in the home.” * * * “The major problem of health 
conservation, to-day, is the application on a scale of similar effective- 
ness of the resources of the science of medicine.” * * * “In Ger- 
many and England, National Health Insurance has been adopted as 
an official program * * * gq recent visit to England has convinced 
me that * * * the plan is working better in that country than its 
unsympathetic critics (of whom I have been one) would have be- 
lieved possible five years ago.” * * * “TI am fully conscious of 
the criticisms which have been, and will be, made in regard to most 
and perhaps all of the projects for organizing medical service.” * * * 
“Whether we like it or not * * * the tendency of the times 
makes it clear that some form, or forms, of organized community 
medical service are coming, as surely as the sun will rise tomorrow. 
While we hesitate and consider, the thing is happening all about us.’ 

The impetus in the larger cities of this country toward housing 
reform derives from sources hardly to be distinguished from those 
which yielded Professor Winslow his conception of social medicine. 
The housing programs for New York State, which now follow 
rapidly one upon the other, are all the product of a period of unpre- 
cedented prosperity and building activity on a vast and hitherto 
unknown scale. Yet Governor Smith was constrained, in his message 
of February 22, 1926, to report to the New York state legislature 
“the undisputed fact that the building of houses has in the past been 
looked upon as an enterprise conducted like any other business in 
which the element of speculative profit has been the compelling force. 
Until this situation is changed it will be impossible to rebuild the 
tenement areas, which continue throughout the years to be a menace 
to the health and morals of the country.” The New York State 
Housing Commission, meanwhile, characterizes this “system of pro- 
ducing houses which is geared to satisfy less than one-third of the 
current requirement of society,” as a “social failure.” 


2C. E, A. Winslow, “Public Health at the Cross Roads,” American Journal 
of Public Health, November, 1926. 
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In the field of corporate finance, the old problems of monopoly, 
fair price, valuation have been for the moment forgotten in the 
fervid campaigns now being conducted against new evils. It is 
within the memory of all of us that the movement for the wider 
diffusion of corporate ownership got under way and was universally 
acclaimed as the great democratizing force in American industry. 
The movement may have its benefits, but there is no longer any ques- 
tion as to the problems in control it has raised and will continue 
to raise until they are settled. The enfranchisement of stockholders, 
majority control, management versus ownership, the publicity and 
simplification of accounts are, to be sure, ancient issues, but they 
appear again in new costume and in a manner which commands 
attention. A recent broadside by Professor W. Z. Ripley should 
leave no doubt in any one’s mind how necessary control is and how 
thorough going it will be when it comes. “Of the $1,500,000,000 
of publicly held securities of 12 major holding companies serving | 
electric, power, gas and water in the United States in 1925,” Mr. 
Ripley writes, “the equity common stocks, in which are vested the 
complete control, amount to only 10 per cent of that stupendous 
total. In other words a 10 per cent ownership, most of which cost 
the present owners not a penny, carries control of the entire remain- 
ing nine-tenths of the participation. That is indeed a long stride 
away from the age-old Anglo-Saxon practice of the right of the 
majority to rule.” 

This catalogue of established and potential controls can be ex- 
tended at will. I have only scratched the surface. Water power, 
public utilities, the coal industry, railway rates, a great variety of 
labor problems, singly or together press constantly for public atten- 
tion and social action. The progress is in each case much too slow 
to satisfy the impatient, and too rapid to please the timid, but it is 
none the less real and it is evidence of the existence of a trend which 
gathers momentum as it moves forward. 

Social controls, moreover, in their infinite variety are not the toys 
of innocent democratic communities. They are, on the contrary, the 
sound and solid attempts of a free people to solve their industrial 
and social problems in the interests of the society in which they live. 
Their attempts are not always successful; they are frequently ineffec- 
tive and often mismanaged but they are, with few exceptions, im- | 
measurably superior to the arrangements which they replace. And 
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they are almost universally brought into being by the failure of pri- 
vate enterprise to perform satisfactorily some of the tasks which 
organized society demands of it or to perform them under the 
proper conditions. Sad as it may appear to some, evils long marked 
for eradication keep persisting until the impulse to remove them 
comes either from legislation, the force of collective bargaining, or 
from an aroused public opinion. It took, for example, years to 
eliminate the twelve-hour day from the steel industry, regarded by 
many, perhaps in error, as among the most prosperous of American 
industries. 

Only a few years ago the United States Coal Commission, fresh 
from its investigations into the soft coal industry was forced to 
report that* “in Alabama * * * convicts are leased by the state 
to private mine operators for work in the mines. Repeated attempts 
to terminate this practice, and recent attempts to arouse public opinion 
by citizens and civic organizations of Alabama seem likely to achieve 
their purpose. * * * The exploitation of offenders against society 
for the private gain of a few individuals cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. Our reports from the field fully substantiate the complaints 
that are made against the practice on the score of inhumanity. For 
the industry it is demoralizing; for the prison it is degrading. It 
should be discontinued.” 

In another part of its report the Commission deals with methods 
of wage payment. “Payment in scrip,” it states, “or in any other 
form than lawful money is forbidden by law in most states. In 
some non-union areas, however, the practice still flourishes. In 
communities where this is practised, the scrip is likely to be cashed 
in advance of pay days at a discount. * * * The effect in these 
communities, especially in the negro communities, is to keep the 
worker in ready cash at the expense of his gross earnings * * * 
at one company the storekeeper said that he makes a practise of dis- 
counting at 20 per cent.” “This same practise,’ the Commission 
goes on to say, “was found in effect by the arbitration board that 
settled the strike of the Alabama miners twenty years ago and was 
there condemned. It is disappointing to find it still obtains.” 

The whole history of industrial accident insurance in this coun- 
try brings to bear on this matter testimony of even greater force. 
The problem was widely understood. The prevailing system of law- 
suit and damages which left the great masses of injured without any 
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protection whatsoever moved the late President Roosevelt® to describe 
it as “neither just, expedient, nor humane.” “‘It is revolting,” he 
said, “to judgment and sentiment alike that the financial burden of 
accidents occurring because of the necessary exigencies of their daily 
occupation should be thrust upon those sufferers who are least able 
to bear it * * *.”’ Yet the resistance everywhere to remedial 
legislation was stubborn, and progress, as we all know, painfully 
slow and, in some cases, altogether insubstantial. Even at the present 
time, when the need for improvements in our workmen’s compensa~ 
tion legislation is pressing and the case for them totally clear, meas- 
ures of reform must wait upon legislative mandate, with its 
machinery of supervison and its penalties. Without them substantial 
advance, either in the form of a more adequate rate of benefit or 
of a reduced accident rate, must for the time being cease. 

Nowhere is the case for compulsion and control more authori- 
tatively handled than in the discussions by the late Mr. E. H. 
Downey,® who brought to the subject long practical experience in the 
public administration of workmen’s compensation acts. “Employers,” 
he wrote, “are moved to accident prevention by humane interest, by 
penal statutes and by business motives. Safety first owes much of 
its popularity to humanitarian appeal. Many employers in every 
industry have done far more than the law commands, not in the 
expectation of pecuniary return but from sheer desire to avoid 
preventable deaths and injuries. Despite all humanitarianism, how- 
ever, the prevalent standard of industrial safety is never much above, 
and is often below the minimum prescribed by statute. * * * 
Even such life and property saving devices as air’ brakes and auto- 
matic couplers were brought into use only by penal statute twenty 
years after their value had been conclusively demonstrated.” * * * 
“When all is said, an adequate scale of compensation is the prime 
requisite for the prevention of work injuries. If industry bore 
three-fourths instead of 25 per cent of the cost of occupational 
injuries it would be worth the employer’s while to spend time and 
money upon preventive measures. If the average cost of a fatal 
accident were $10,000 and the average indemnity for loss of a hand 
were $12 a week for life, much would become practical that is now 
deemed visionary.” 

In the organization of the American theatre, where higher ideals 
and more humane practices might have been expected to prevail, 


GMS Aho 
Quoted in E. H. Downey, “Workmen’s Compensation,” p, 146. 
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conditions equally unjust continued until they were regulated by a 
new agency of social control. Rehearsals without pay, running in 
musical comedies as long as sixteen weeks; extra performances 
without pay; the joker clause in the actor’s contract, giving the 
manager the right to dismiss an actor without notice; half salaries 
for Holy Week and the week before Christmas; the custom of 
requiring performers to furnish, at their own expense, complete 
costumes for modern plays; the stranding of theatrical troupes; and 
the like, were all practices which were accepted without question 
by both the public and producing managers alike until the organiza- 
in 1913 of the Actors Equity Association. Conditions such as these 
shocked the sensibilities of no one. The public was acquiescent 
because it was ignorant and the producing managers because they 
were the custodians of the art of the drama and as such could do 
no harm. When they were faced with what they regarded as the 
menace of collective bargaining, their reactions were typical. Mr. 
Lee Shubert naively characterized the proposals of the actors’ union 
as “impracticable as the actor himself;”’ Mr. William A. Brady, 
more frankly, said, “Your A. E. A. contract is absolutely fair, but 
[ll never adopt it until I am forced to.”7 The managers even pursued 
the customary tactics of setting up a rival organization whose 
members, without discomfort and struggle, finally shared the gains 
won by their fellows. Now that the Actor’s Equity Association is 
established and conditions on the stage have radically changed, 
control runs its even course, and the earlier warnings and prognosti- 
cations lie forgotten until they are invoked again to combat the next 
demands for even greater control. 

The choice, then, lies not between social control and free private 
enterprise; nor between paternalism and unregulated conduct. If 
there is a choice, and I should regard the evidence that there is to be 
overwhelming, it is between public and private paternalism ; between 
the grudging, limited distribution of small favors by established pri- 
vate interests, on the one hand, and, on the other, the winning by a 
free people of permanent, constitutional rights. It is not a matter of 
accident that “industrial democracy’—a generation ago a strange 
and unaccustomed phrase—has now become an organic part of the 
vocabulary of all thinking people; and that the progressive achieve- 
ment of a state of industrial democracy has come more and more 
to be regarded as a prerequisite to the successful operation of our 


™Paul F. Gemmill, “Equity: The Actors’ Trade Union,” Quarterly Journal 
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political democracy. Just as in the domain of politics, rights and 
privileges were rarely surrendered voluntarily and had to be won by 
coercion, so we may expect the same sequence of events in industry. 
For it would be foolish to overlook the plain fact that rights and 
privileges in industry are still the precious possessions of the few. 
To expect for any considerable period of time abandonment of 
pressure for the wider distribution of these rights, or for a voice 
in the conduct of industry, or for industrial democracy is to misread 
the lessons of the history not only of this country, but of the world 
over. As Mr. Ripley’ has put it: “The ultimate goal, unthinkable 
in a democracy, would be the concentration of all property power in 
the hands of a small company of interested all powerful experts. 
* * * Political democracy would surely succumb to the strain 
of such a condition. The only safe recourse is to cultivate ability, 
by affording an opportunity for its exercise. Only by having some 
voice in the handling of their material possessions will it be possible 
for people to perpetuate a civilization founded upon the institution 
of private property.” 

In all of this confusion of tendency and counter-tendency, of 
short- and long-time movements, we cannot rely for an account of 
what is happening upon the limited observations of the man in the 
street, or be influenced by our momentary and evanescent prejudices. 
The task involved in the discovery and evaluation of deep-lying 
trends is peculiarly the function of the trained historian and phil- 
osopher ; and their findings point only in one direction. A sober 
university professor,® reasonably remote from the daily struggle, 
treats American economic tendencies in these significant terms: “In 
a general way, everyone realizes that private business is no longer 
private, as this phrase was used a hundred yearsago. * * * The 
many-sided movement toward control cannot be disregarded. Even 
those who are honestly opposed to it are bound to realize that they 
cannot simply forbid this tide to rise. It may be guided and directed, 
its movements made more informed and enlightened, but it cannot be 
stopped and no one group can dictate its course. It is the inevitable 
result of many causes, centering, however, in three things. One is 
organized large scale production, another is the growth of democracy, 
and the third is the growth of science and the changing attitude of 


* Op. cit. 
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the human mind itself toward the world at large and toward human 
organization in particular * * *,” 

The most acute student!® of political opinion and practice in the 
United States wrote only a few years ago that “unquestionably the 
most significant features” of the last half century “were the gradual 
tendency toward concentration of political and economic institutions, 
and toward the socialization of the state. * * * To say that 
individualism was abandoned as a general theory would be incor- 
rect and misleading; but that the function of the state was largely 
expanded in practice and almost equally so in theory is undeniable. 
The collectivist doctrine in the form taught by the socialists was 
generally rejected, but the practical necessity for broader action by 
the government overcame all scruples and compelled relief in the 
urgent situations precipitated by the urban and industrial revolutions. 
Ours was not a doctrinaire collectivism; but its advance, regardless 
of the spirit in which it was made or the goal toward which it moved, 
was none the less evident and important. Nowhere was a tougher 
texture of legal and economic individualism encountered than in 
America, but for that very reason nowhere was the advance of a 
conscious social policy more marked and conspicuous and significant 
than here.” 

So runs the record. It leaves us with vast problems for the 
future; but problems of method and not of goal. Before us are 
the alternatives of recognizing and directing these social forces or of 
obstructing them. The price of obstruction has invariably been 
social conflict and upheaval. It may be that this is a price we cannot 
avoid paying and that this is the only path of progress we still know 
how to travel. If that be the case we may be able to look upon 
such events with the philosophical detachment of William James 
and weigh fairly the costs and benefits involved in social warfare. 
The occasion was the Pullman strike of the middle 90s. Injunctions 
and armed troops were brought into the struggle; Debs was jailed; 
the public, believing that sinister forces of disruption were tearing 
at the vitals of American institutions, was in a state of fear and 
panic. At that time William James wrote to his brother Henry: 
“Don’t be alarmed about the labor troubles here. I am quite sure 
they are a most healthy phase of evolution, a little costly, but normal, 
and sure to do lots of good to all hands in the end.”! 


#C,. E. Merriam, “American Political Ideas.” 
1 <The Philosophy of William James,” The Modern Library, p. 264. 


“An Oasis That Is Full Of Promise” 


By Joun A. FitcH 
The New York School of Social Work 


(Epiror’s Note: In the informal discussion of the topic “Do Prosperity and 
Welfare Work in America Make Unnecessary the Establishment of Protective Labor 
Standards?” at the twentieth annual meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, Mr. Fitch said that he is more nearly in agreement with those who favor 
both social legislation and trade unionism as the best way to protect the essential interest 
of the wage-earners, rather than social legislation alone, or good will promoted by the 
employer. His answer to the question under discussion was a “decided negative.” 
Following are extracts from Mr, Fitch’s stimulating remarks.) 


HE business world as a whole is too selfish, too deeply engrossed 

with its own affairs, and, with respect to general social interests, 
too uninformed, to be thought of as an ally in the movement toward 
general social advance. The progressive employers constitute merely 
an oasis in a great desert. But it is an oasis that is very cheering and 
full of promise. I have faith to believe that it will grow. * * * 

It is dangerous and generally unsound to attempt to generalize 
about whole classes. The late Professor Hoxie made that so clear 
with respect to the field of trade unionism that no one would think 
of denying its validity. It is equally true with respect to employers 
as aclass. You cannot justly damn them all, any more than you can 
trust them without qualification. 

There exists a fundamental clash in economic interest between 
the employer as such and the wage-earners employed by him. But 
there is also an area where interests are common, and, as Professor 
Commons has pointed out, this is an area that is wider than is some- 
times supposed. If we admit the existence of such an area, it must 
be evident that to that extent the employer is free, without prejudic- 
ing his own interests, to favor the establishment of conditions that 
will tend to the improvement of the well-being of the wage-earner. 
In other words, it is not necessary to fight the employer at every 
point in order to insure a measure of social advance. On the other 
hand, since there is an ultimate and necessary clash in interest, the 
employer is not competent, however full of good will, to act as the 
sole guardian of the wage-earners’ rights. 
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Many employers are engaged in activities which do promote the 
advancement of the well-being of their employees. I am referring 
here to voluntary activities within their own plants. But one could 
go further and point out many instances where progressively-minded 
employers have even favored social legislation. 

Among the more important projects that are the subject of vol- 
untary activity I have in mind the movement for the elimination of 
waste, which is engaging the attention of the best minds in the 
engineering profession and the more progressive and intelligent of 
the employers. Since this movement is essential te general pros- 
perity, it is also essential to whatever social advance may be depend- 
ent upon material progress. One of the aspects of this movement 
is an attack upon unemployment. Nowhere is finer work being 
attempted nor with greater promise of ultimate social good than in 
the plants of those employers who are making earnest and scientific 
efforts toward the regularization of their industries. Few as these 
employers are who are thus leading the march towards a better 
industrial day, they are nevertheless doing the planning and making 
the experiments without which constructive social legislation intended 
to aid in the accomplishment of the same ends would be exceedingly 
difficult. These employers have not yet gone so far but that legisla- 
tion is imperatively needed to afford decent protection to the working 
class as a whole, because the number of employers who are uncon- 
vinced or unwilling to lend their efforts in this direction is tre- 
mendous. Furthermore, however widespread these progressive 
movements may become, legislation will still be needed to bring 
ignorant or reactionary employers up to the level of the more intelli- 
gent. But we are deeply indebted to the employers who are now 
carrying on the experiments that we shall be able to utilize in the 
formulation of constructive laws. It may well be that these em- 
ployers whom I call progressive are suspicious of the legislatures 
and believe that employers are to be trusted to bring about sound 
conditions in industry as the law-makers are not. This attitude on 
their part is for present purposes irrelevant. They are nevertheless 
providing the experiments and furnishing the information essential 
to sound legislation. 

It is not legislation as such that we desire, but social advance. 
We should therefore welcome all efforts of whatever sort toward 
this end. 


No “Demoralization” Under British 
Unemployment Insurance; Adverse 
Charges Unfounded 


By Otca S. HALsEy 


akee: good name of the British workingmen and of the British 
unemployment insurance act, as the result of a recent investi- 
gation of the Ministry of Labor,! have both been redeemed from the 
popular but unfounded charge of demoralization. 

The ministry has carefully studied the insurance record of a, 
sample of insured persons (one in every 218 persons insured since, 
the inception of the original act in 1911) during the first four and 
a half years of the depression covered by the act of 1920 when the 
original principles had been modified by the much criticized 
“extended benefit” through which the workmen were insured against 
substantially all unemployment. 

During the 243 contribution weeks between November, 1920, 
and July, 1925, it was found that insured men had paid an average 
of 172 weekly contributions and insured women an average of 162. 
Even though the nominally weekly contribution is payable for all 
employment lasting less than one week, this record shows that 
insured men were employed, on the average, in the equivalent of 172 
weeks or in 70.7 per cent of the period while the insured women 
secured on the average 66.6 per cent of the maximum employment. 
During approximately four benefit years, approximately half of the 
men (50.4 per cent) and slightly less than half of the women (43.8 
per cent) drew benefit. Among those drawing benefit, benefit days 
among men averaged 225 or approximately 17 per cent of the 
maximum and among women somewhat less—144 days or approx- 
imately 11 per cent. In a more detailed analysis of two and a half 
benefit years the majority drew benefit for even shorter periods— 
47.4 per cent of the men and 58.3 per cent of the men drew benefit 
for less than 10 per cent of the maximum time while 65.6 per cent 
of the men and 81.3 per cent of the women drew benefit for less 

*Ministry of Labor. Report on an investigation into the employment and 


insurance. history of a sample of persons insured against unemployment in 
Great Britain. 1927. 
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than 20 per cent of the maximum possible. Minorities of approx- 
imately 10 per cent of the men and one per cent of the women drew 
benefit for more than half the period. 

Within these broad generalizations variations occur: the inci- 
dence of unemployment varied as between men and women, with the 
age of the insured worker and among the various insured industries. 
Because of complicating factors in the insurance experience of 
women, it is probable that the insurance history of men gives a truer 
picture of really involuntary unemployment. 

Data relating to the age distribution of applicants for benefit 
bring out two main sets of facts. First, cases of unemployment were 
distributed fairly equally among men of all ages, whether tested by 
the age distribution of those who claimed benefit, as distinguished 
from those who actually received it, or whether tested by the age 
distribution of the recipients or by the percentages of men of differ- 
ent ages drawing benefit. The second fact is that the duration of 
benefit increased with age. For example, between November 7, 
1920, and January, 1925, youths of 16 and 17 years averaged 60 
benefit days; men 40 to 44, 206 days; men 60 to 64 drew an average 
of 326 days, while men of 70 and over received, on the average, 
the maximum of 371 days. 

The significance of fluctuations in unemployment among the 
various insured industries is most apparent when the insured indus- 
tries are grouped according to the act under which they were first 
insured. Workmen entering insurance in 1912-1913 were employed 
in the following trades which were first insurable under the act of 
1911—building, shipbuilding, construction of works, mechanical 
engineering, iron founding, construction of vehicles and sawmilling. 
Persons first insured in 1916-1917 were largely in the munitions 
and allied trades covered by the act of 1916 while those just enter- 
ing insurance in 1920-1921 were distributed among all the other 
industries not listed above. The investigation discloses that men in 
the original insured trades and in the munitions industries paid 
fewer contributions from November, 1920, to July, 1925, than those 
entering in 1920-1921—+.e., 187 and 185, respectively as against 203 
credited to the 1920-1921 group. The first two groups also received 
more benefit in the same period. That is, between November, 1920, 
and January, 1925, 66.6 per cent of the 1912-1913 and 76.3 per cent 
of 1916-1917 male entrants drew benefit as compared with 52.3 
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per cent of the men in the industries first insured in 1920. More- 
over, among the men drawing benefit, the 1912-1913 group of indus- 
tries averaged 288 days; the 1916-1917 group averaged 295 while 
the 1920-1921 industries averaged but 195 days. 

Since the industries in the first two groups were those most 
adversely affected by the depression, it is evident that it is 
the results of the depression, rather than demoralization of the 
workers, which account for this concentration of unemployment 
in particular industries and the disproportionate amount of 
benefit drawn by sections of Great Britain’s most skilled and 


best paid workmen. 


Social Control Creates Human Rights 


a LAW that diminishes the freedom of a few in order to increase the 
freedom of many is not revolutionary, but a judicial decision that annuls 
such a law is revolutionary.” 

This statement was made by Donald R. Richberg, Chicago lawyer, in a 
discussion of “the relation of government to private property” at a joint meet- 
ing in St. Louis of the American Association for Labor Lee and the 
American Political Science Association. 

“The opinions of our courts,” said Mr. Richberg, “sometimes read as 
though the judges thought that individuals built up social organizations to 
preserve their ‘natural freedom.’ The fact is that men combatting natural 
tyrannies have created social organizations in order that freedom may be pro- 
duced. The real test of the utility of measures of social control in a democracy 
is whether they produce an increase in the freedom of the many to pursue 
happiness as effectively as possible under existing conditions.” 

Mr. Richberg declared that primitive man was born into a world of tyranny, 
but by social organization he has won freedom from the tyrannies of natural 
forces and other living things including other men. 

“Thus,” he concluded, “social control has created human rights and pro- 
duced human freedom. The freedom enjoyed by one is the product of re- 
straints imposed on others. 

“The legal restraint devised to give some men freedom cannot be con- 
demned simply because it restrains the freedom of other men. The real 
question is: Does this restraint preserve or increase that freedom which the 
social organization aims to produce? 

“Aristocratic social control aims to give the greatest possible freedom to a 
few. Democratic social control aims to give the greatest possible freedom 
to the many.” 


International Labor Legislation 


As this Review goes to press the 1927 meeting of the International 
Association for Social Progress is being held at Vienna. The action 
of this meeting will be covered in the December number. 


At the Tenth Session of the International Labor Conference, held 
in Geneva May 25 to June 16, action was taken on three questions: 
(1) social insurance; (2) minimum wage-fixing machinery in trades in 
which organization of employers and workers is defective and where 
wages are exceptionally low, with special reference to the home-work- 
ing trades, and (3) freedom of association. 

Two Draft Conventions and a Recommendation concerning sickness 
insurance were adopted. One Draft Convention covers workers in 
industry and commerce and domestic servants (adopted by a vote of 
97 to 9), and the other Draft Convention covers agricultural workers 
(adopted by a vote of 85 to 9). These Draft Conventions “lay down 
minimum conditions which must be complied with from the beginning 
by every system of sickness insurance.” The Recommendation, adopted 
unanimously, lays down “a number of the general principles which 
practice shows to be the best calculated to promote a just, effective 
and appropriate organization of sickness insurance.” 

In taking this action the Conference, after extended discussion in 
committee—with almost all the employers’ representatives urging that 
each country be left free to choose between voluntary and compulsory 
insurance—finally adopted the principle of compulsory insurance. 

The Conference reached a positive conclusion as to minimum wage- 
fixing machinery. It approved a questionnaire by 80 votes to 19 and 
placed the question on the Agenda of the 1928 Session of the Confer- 
ence by a majority of 89 to 22. 

The question of freedom of association, however, fell by the way- 
side. The employers’ group insisted upon inserting in the proposed 
questionnaire to the various governments certain expressions which 
the workers’ group protested against as tending to hamper rather than 
encourage the development of the trade union movement in certain 
countries. As a result the remodelled committee draft of the ques- 
tionnaire met with the hostility of the workers’ group as a whole be- 
cause it appeared “to encroach upon the inviolable rights of the work- 
ing classes,” and it was rejected by the Conference, 54 to 42. The 
insertion of the subject in the Agenda of the 1928 Session was also 
rejected by 66 votes to 28. Both the workers’ and the employers’ 
groups voted solidly against the insertion. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Securing Employment for the Handicapped. By Mary La Dame. 
New York, Welfare Council of New York City, 1927. 133 pp—tThis valu- 
able study of agencies in New York City for placing physically and 
mentally handicapped persons in suitable employment was prepared 
by Miss La Dame of the Russell Sage Foundation at the request of a 
number of agencies that are finding jobs for the handicapped. Many 
of the problems encountered are common to other parts of the country. 
An outstanding need, as shown in the report, is the coordination of 
placement work by various agencies so as to avoid duplication of effort. 
It is also found that the prejudice still existing among many employers 
against giving jobs to handicapped persons presents a serious diffi- 
culty in helping handicapped men and women to become self-supporting. 
In those five states whose workmen’s compensation laws provide for 
special “second injury” funds, employers are, as the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation has frequently pointed out, relieved of the 
fear that they will have to bear an added burden of accident compensa- 
tion in case a partially disabled worker becomes totally disabled as a 
result of a second injury. All states should protect employers in this 
way. In issuing this report, the Welfare Council of New York City has 
rendered a much-needed and constructive social service. 


The Legal Minimum Wage in Massachusetts. By ArrHur F. Lucas. 
Philadelphia, Supplement to Vol. CXXX of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. March, 1927. 84 pp. An ex- 
haustive study of the administration and results of this “voluntary” minimum 
wage law and of special importance in view of the United States Supreme 
Court verdict of the unconstitutionality of “mandatory” wage laws. 


Les Principes Directeurs de L’Assurance-Chomage. By Henrt Fuss. 
43 pp. Controle International du Crédit. By Max Lazarp. 28 pp—Re- 
ports presented September, 1927, at Vienna meeting of International Associa- 
tion for Social Progress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
of the publication of a new volume—“Business Cycles: The Problem 
and Its Setting’—by Wesley C. Mitchell. Appearance of a study of 
this subject by Dr. Mitchell is an event, as those who have made use 
of his earlier contributions can testify. The new volume should prove 
of great value to all interested in the problem of stabilizing employ- 
ment, including industrial executives and employees generally, for, it 
is pointed out, about one-half of all employees work in industries ex- 
posed to a large business cycle hazard. 
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